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I.   INTRODUCTION 

A.   EFFECTIVE  INDIVIDUALS 

Some  individuals  stand  out  from  their  peers  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  their  individual  actions  in  an  organization.   This 
is  true  when  viewed  with  a  perspective  from  either  within  or 
without  the  organization.   However,  the  nature  of  the  jobs 
these  persons  occupy  vary  with  this  perspective.   For  example, 
clerical  and  such  subsistence  functions  as  custodial  and  food 
service  may  be  carried  out  by  individuals  considerered  highly 
effective  by  others  within  the  organization.   It  is  unlikely, 
however,  that  the  effectiveness  of  these  individuals  would 
be  recognized  by  anyone  external  to  the  organization. 

Conversely,  occupants  of  executive-level  positions  can  be 
highly  visible  as  effective  individuals  to  others  outside  the 
organization.   One  need  only  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  organi- 
zations with  which  they  have  dealings  to  pick  out  those  few 
individuals  in  those  organizations  who  can  be  considered  as 
highly  effective.   These  are  people  who  can  be  relied  upon 
to  "get  the  job  done"  by  their  organization,  often  regardless 
of  the  relationship  between  the  job  in  question  and  the  func- 
tional assignment  of  the  individual.   There  are  other  occu- 
pants of  executive-level  positions  recognized  by  peers 
external  to  the  organization  as  ineffective  in,  or  unrespon- 
sive to,  functional  assignments  even  when  clearly  within 
their  area  of  responsibility. 


An  organization  is  therefore  comprised  of  persons  important 
within  that  organization  either  because  of  their  contribution 
to  the  output  of  the  organization  or  their  location  in  the  rank 
structure  or  both.   On  a  Venn  diagram,  such  a  composition  may 
be  represented  as: 


where  (A)  represents  functionally  important  positions,  (B) 
represents  hierarchially  important  positions,  and  (BA)  repre- 
sents both.   An  hierarchially  important  position  is  one 
perceived  as  important  from  both  within  and  without  the 
organization  by  virtue  solely  of  its  location  in  the  rank 
structure  of  the  organization,  typically  at  executive  level. 
A  functionally  important  position  on  the  other  hand  is  one 
encompassing  a  task  which,  if  not  performed,  would  degrade 
the  effectiveness  or  efficiency  of  an  organization,  jeopardize 
its  product,  or  compromise  its  future.   These  could  be  at 
any  organizational  level,  from  the  janitorial  to  the 
presidential.   Conversely,  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
most  organizations  contain  some  positions  of  hierarchial 
but  little  functional  importance.   Included  in  this  category 
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are  those  positions  recognized  by  Parkinson  [1957,  p.  17] 
as  being  generated  by  superiors  for  their  own  organizational 
aggrandizement  and  others  recognized  by  Peter  [1969,  p.  8] 
as  being  occupied  by  people  at  their  level  of  incompetence. 
The  "organizational  slack"  (wasteful  activity)  represented 
by  area  B  can  still  provide  benefits  [Cyert  and  March,  1963], 
"It  allows  for  adjustment  to  increased  workloads;  reduces 
friction  by  not  threatening  core  work  when  moving  people,  and 
creates  "de  facto"  decentralization  (token  effort  to  that 
assumed  by  other  sections) ." 

The  effort,  however,  which  produces  and  determines  the 
organization's  contribution  to  the  broader  objectives  of 
higher-level  headquarters  is  carried  on  in  the  intersection 
BA,  where  positions  have  both  functional  and  hierarchial 
importance.   It  is  individuals  operating  in  this  inter- 
section with  particular  effectiveness  who  come  to  the 
attention  of  their  peers  outside  the  organization. 

B.   OBJECTIVE  OF  THE  THESIS 
1 .   Hypothesis 

There  are,  in  any  organization,  persons  occupying 
positions  of  both  hierarchial  and  functional  importance,  and 
these  people  determine  the  output  of  the  organization.   In 
most  organizations,  some  of  these  individuals  stand  out  from 
the  rest,  and  are  recognized  by  their  peers  as  being  particu- 
larly effective  in  their  performance.   These  persons  perceive 
their  executive  function  as  being  primarily  related  to  the 
environment  external  to  their  organization,  relate  effectively 
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with  this  environment,  have  an  intuitive  ability  to  recognize 
important  objective  and  tasks,  and  possess  a  catalytic  capa- 
bility to  get  things  done  by  people  and  organizations. 

Their  leadership  characteristics,  motivations,  and 
perceptions  of  the  management  function  differ  from  those  of 
their  contemporaries  who  are  not  recognized  as  particularly 
effective. 

2 .   Intent 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  paper  to  establish  whether 
the  existence  of  such  individuals  is  recognized  by  their 
peer  group.   It  is  the  further  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
measure  and  compare  leadership  characteristics,  motivational 
needs,  and  management  perceptions  of  such  individuals  with 
those  of  their  peer  group  to  determine  where  significant 
differences  exist,  and  to  relate  any  such  differences  to 
the  executive-effectiveness  parameter. 
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II.      METHODOLOGY   OF  THE    STUDY 

A.  GENERAL 

The  study  was  conducted  in  four  main  phases.   First,  a 
literature  search  was  undertaken  to  investigate  and  evaluate 
for  applicability  previous  research  on  executive  ability 
linked  to:   the  external  or  internal  organizational  orien- 
tations of  these  executives;  their  leadership  characteristics; 
and  their  motivational  needs.   Secondly,  executives  who  had 
in  practice  been  observed  to  have  generated  particularly 
effective  organizational  output  were  identified  to  form  the 
study  population  for  this  paper.   Thirdly,  oral  and  written 
questionnaires  were  adopted  or  developed  and  a  computer 
analysis  of  executive  recognition  was  conducted  to  generate 
primary  data  on  the  biographical,  managerial,  and  motivational 
characteristics  of  this  population,  and  lastly,  the  data  from 
these  were  compared  to  those  generated  by  reference  popula- 
tions and  to  the  literature. 

B.  LITERATURE  SEARCH 

A  literature  search  was  conducted  to  determine  where  or 
n-e-t  previous  investigators  had  "specifically  addressed  the 
subject  of  executive  effectiveness  as  a  synergistic  combina- 
tion of  hierarchial  level,  external  orientation,  and  personal 
characteristics.   The  results  are  summarized  in  the  succeeding 
section.   A  Xerox  corporation  "DATRIX"  computer  search  was 
also  conducted  of  doctoral  dissertations  on  the  subject,  but 
with  negative  results. 
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C.  SELECTION  OF  STUDY  SUBJECTS 

Fourteen  persons  were  identified  as  meeting  the  criteria 
for  effective  executives.   These  were  persons  in  the  Naval 
Service,  both  in  and  out  of  uniform,  and  one  industry  executive. 
All  had  been  associated  with  programs  to  which  their  contri- 
butions were  highly  visible  to  others  with  similar  program 
associations,  but  in  other  organizations.   They  had  demon- 
strated the  capability  to  relate  their  organizations  to 
the  mosaic  of  -a  framework  of  objectives  or  larger  scope,  and 
to  elicit  organizational  response  to  these  objectives. 

D.  ACCUMULATION  OF  PRIMARY  DATA 
1 .   Written  Questionnaires 

Existing  vehicles  for  assessing  the  traits  of  these 
individuals  which  might  reveal  biographical,  attitudinal, 
or  motivational  characteristics  different  from  a  population 
of  their  peers  were  reviewed.   Two  were  selected  for  use: 

(1)  The  "Executive  Judgemental  Perceptions"  question- 
naire developed,  tested,  and  utilized  in  a  previous  Naval 
Postgraduate  School  thesis  [Leshko  and  Vosseteig,  1975], 
included  herein  as  Appendix  A. 

(2)  A  "Motivational  Style"  questionnaire  (Appendix  B) 
previously  utilized  in  an  analysis  of  the  motivational  needs 
and  characteristics  of  managers  nationwide. 

The  Executive  Judgemental  Perceptions  questionnaire 
contained  49  questions  designed  to  measure  characteristics 
of  executives  in  nine  "classes  of  capacity  identifiers:" 
decision-making  ability;  innovativeness ;  ability  to  manage 
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time;  communicative  ability;  psyche/status;  mobility;  rewarding 
family  life;  job  security;  and  health.   Not  all  of  these 
identified  capacities  appear  directly  applicable  to  this 
study.   The  first  five,  however,  were  considered  appropriate, 
so  the  entire  test  was  adopted. 

Leshko  and  Vosseteig  sampled  two  populations.   One  was 
comprised  of  the  top  executives  of  the  500  largest  corpora- 
tions and  the  other  of  supergrade  (GS-16  to  GS-18)  civil- 
service  employees  of  the  Navy  Department.   Inasmuch  as  the 
selectees  for  this  study  were  primarily  Navy-oriented  (3* 
senior  Naval  officers,  10  senior  Navy  civil  servants,  and  only 
1  senior  industry  executive) ,  the  second  of  the  previous 
populations  was  selected  for  comparison.   Analysis  of  the 
data  from  the  Executive  Judgemental  Perceptions  questionnaire 
followed  the  pattern  established  by  Leshko  and  Vosseteig  in 
order  to  facilitate  comparison  between  these  populations. 
Appendix  F  contains  individual  data  grouped  by  question  into 
characteristic  categories  (capacity  indicators)  considered 
by  those  investigators  to  be  addressed  by  the  question. 
Results  of  analysis  of  these  data  considered  to  be  appro- 
priate for  non-parametric  testing  (chi-square  in  this 
instance)  are  given  in  Part  1  of  Appendix  G;  similarly,  data 
analyzed  by  the ^Student ' s vt"  parametric  method  are  displayed 
in  Part  2. 

The  Motivational  Style  Questionnaire  was  considered 
to  be  highly  appropriate  in  its  entirety,  and  was  so  adopted. 
This  vehicle  has  been  applied  hundreds  of  times  to  management 
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personnel  nationwide,  and  statistical  data  on  the  distribution 
of  the  responses  exist.   Tabulated  data  from  this  question- 
naire are  presented  in  Appendix  H. 

While  both  of  these  questionnaires  previously  have 
generated  population  data  against  which  to  compare  data  from 
the  current  study  subjects,  another  questionnaire  was  con- 
sidered to  be  required  to  determine  the  degree  of  dependence 
of  the  subjects  upon  their  subordinate  personnel  for  the 
conduct  of  functions  of  varying  nature,  ranging  from  routine 
to  unprogrammed.   This  questionnaire  (Appendix  C)  would 
produce  data  for  which  no  other  population  data  existed  for 
comparison.   However,  during  its  development  it  was  tested 
by  application  to  the  26  of  the  members  of  the  Naval  Aviation 
Executive  Institute  1976  Naval  Postgraduate  School  class. 
Appropriate  data  from  this  application  were  used  for 
comparison  purposes. 

Three  questionnaires  (Appendix  A,  B,  and  C)  were 
distributed  to  the  14  subjects  under  personal  letter  from 
the  author.   All  but  two  of  the  subjects  responded. 

2 .  Personal  Interviews 

Personal  interviews  were  scheduled  with  six  subjects 
of  the  study  population  located  in  the  National  capital 
region  on  24-25  March  1976.   Appendix  D  illustrates  generally 
the  questions  asked  during  these  interviews. 

3.  Computer  Analysis  of  Executive  Recognition 

Data  were  solicited  to  discern  if  conventional  means 
of  rewarding  high  job  performance  have  been  applied  to 
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effective  performance  as  defined  herein.   The  Naval  Air 
Systems  Command  agreed  to  modify  an  existing  computer 
program  in  order  to  provide  a  listing  of  all  civilian  billets 
graded  at  the  GS-13  and  higher  levels  at  the  headquarters 
location  and  all  NAVAIR  field  activities.   While  not  strictly 
NAVAIR  field  activities,  data  were  also  provided  for  the 
Naval  Weapons  Center  and  the  Naval  Air  Development  Center. 
These  two  laboratories  are  sponsored  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Material.   However,  their  functions  are  heavily  NAVAIR 
supported  and  their  personnel  are  considered  eligible  for 
inclusion  in  the  NAEI  roster  and  programs. 

From  selected  field  activities,  additional  data  were 
solicited  to  determine  how  many  of  these  personnel  were 
selected  as  "high-potential"  employees  under  the  Naval 
Aviation  Executive  Institute  program,  how  many  were  given 
outstanding  ratings  during  the  last  rating  period,  and  how 
many  received  both  recognitions.   Inasmuch  as  the  rating 
period  covered  also  encompassed  the  first  period  of  time 
that  the  high-potential  evaluation  and  designation  were  in 
effect,  the  two  data  elements  may  be  considered  concurrent. 
They  were  intended  for  use  in  determining  whether  the  same 
characteristics  were  evaluated  in  determining  a  person's 
current  and  potential  performance.   The  NAEI  high-potential 
program  is  described  in  Part  1  of  Appendix  E  and  the  data 
obtained  are  summarized  and  tabulated  in  Part  2. 
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III.   LITERATURE  SYNOPSIS 

A.   APPLICABLE  LITERATURE 

The  literature  applicable  to  executive  effectiveness  can 
be  codified  into  three  major  areas:   perception  of  the 
management  function,  leadership  characteristics,  and  moti- 
vation of  management  personnel.   While  these  are  certainly 
mutually  influencing,  they  will  be  separately  considered 
herein  and  briefly  synopsized  below. 

1 .   Perception  of  the  Management  Function 

There  are  two  basic  perceptions  of  the  functional 
orientation  of  management.   One  is  that  it  should  relate 
to  the  external  environment,  and  the  conflicting  one  is  that 
it  should  concentrate  on  the  resolution  of  continuing  in- 
house  conflicts.   The  literature  is  replete  with  endorse- 
ments of  both. 

Barnard  [1968,  p.  21]  stresses  the  inward  orienta- 
tion with  the  statement  that,  "It  is  precisely  the  function 
of  the  executive  to  facilitate  the  synthesis  in  concrete 
action  of  contradictory  forces,  to  reconcile  conflicting 
forces,  instincts,  conditions,  positions,  and  ideals." 
Roche  of  General  Motors  emphasizes  this  with  the  statement, 
"My  primary  job  is  to  reconcile  different  viewpoints  and 
arrive  at  a  consensus,"  [McMurry,  1974,  p.  29].   Apparently 
not  everyone  at  GM  agreed.   It  was  due  to  the  consumptive 
demands  upon  his  time  of  "reconciling  different  viewpoints" 
within  General  Motors,  leaving  him  limited  planning  options 
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to  deal  with  the  external  environment,  that  John  Z.  DeLorean 
resigned  at  age  48.   The  former  Vice  President  and  Group 
Executive  of  all  GM  car  and  truck  divisions  stated,  "It  was 
like  standing  the  boiler  room  tending  a  machine  and  you  were 
just  watching  it  instead  of  running  it,"  [McMurry,  1974,  p.  3]. 

Uyterhoven  recognized  the  need  for  peripheral  cor- 
porate vision  as  well  as  internal  management,  "General  manage- 
ment, or  business  policy,  focuses  on  a  company  in  its 
totality:   its  external  posture  (corporate  strategy)  as  well 
as  its  internal  structure  (corporate  organization) ," 
[Uyterhoven,  1973].   He  further  states,  "While  strategy 
formulation,  to  a   large  extent,  is  an  intellectual  activity 
involving  abstract  plans  and  physical  or  financial  resources, 
organizational  leadership,  in  contrast,  is  an  administrative 
activity  involving  people,  their  tasks  and  their  relationships." 

The  existence  of  these  two  schools  of  management 
thought,  the  endogenous  and  the  exogenous,  is  somewhat  akin 
to  Antony  Jay's  [1973]  suggestion  of  two  distinct  corporate 
hierarchial  occupants- -those  who  maintain  the  structure  and 
those  who  perform  the  work,  implying  that  the  work  they 
perform  is  external  to  the  structure.   He  likens  these  to 
the  tribal  camp  and  the  hunting  band  which  ventures  forth 
from  it  to  do  a  job.   Harold  J.  Leavitt  recognizes  the 
dichotomy  in  the  nature  of  work  at  hierarchial  upper  levels 
in  an  organization,  calling  them  programmed  and  unprogrammed 
tasks.   "The   programmed  tasks  are  the  routine,  familiar 
jobs.   The  unprogrammed  work  is  creative:   identifying 
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potential  problems  and  seizing  opportunities  generally 
apprehended  only  by  the  skillful  entrepreneur  or  intuitive 
executive- -because  unprog rammed  work  is  unusually  challenging, 
managers  tend  to  postpone  it  while  they  perform  routine  tasks 
instead,"  [Burck,  1975].   However,  Abraham  Zaleznik  [1970], 
states  that  "From  observation  of  competent  business  executives, 
we  know  it  is  precisely  their  ability  to  define  problems 
worthy  of  thought  and  action  and  to  use  their  organization 
to  evolve  solutions  which  characterize  their  style.   The 
contrary  notion  that  executives  are  primarily  caretakers, 
mediators,  and  seekers  of  consensus  is  more  a  myth  than  an 
accurate  portrayal  of  how  the  competent  ones  attach  themselves 
to  power." 

2 .   Leadership  Characteristics 
a.   Techniques 

McMurray  [1974]  summarizes  managerial  techniques 
in  use  as  follows: 

(1)  Laissez-Faire 

(2)  Democratic  —  participative 

(3)  Manipulative  —  inspirational ,  evangelical 

(4)  Autocratic  —  bureaucratic 

Due  to  the  exhaustive  academic  treatment  previously  accorded 
(and  often  endorsing)  expansions  of  each  of  these  in  turn , 
no  attempt  will  be  made  herein  to  elaborate  upon  them, 
except  to  say  that  the  writings  concentrate  upon  management 
of  an  organization.   That  is,  they  examine  extensively 
endogeneous  ways  to  improve  effectiveness  at  the  managerial 
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level  in  order  consequently  to  improve  productivity  at  the 
working  level. 

b.   Personal  Traits 

A  technique  may  be  acquired  or  adopted,  and  this 
fact  generates  the  basis  for  the  many  formal  schools  of 
management.   Leadership  ability,  however,  is  based  more  upon 
inherited  characteristics  and  early  environmental  experiences 
than  formal  education. 

Whereas  "management"  may  function  only  from  a 
position  of  delegated  formal  authority,  "leadership"  is 
independent  of  published  organizational  assignment.   Where 
the  two  are  not  coincident,  informal  authority  will  accrue 
to  the  leader  and  formal  authority  to  the  manager  [Downs, 
1967,  p.  62].   "Informal  organizations  are  found  within  all 
formal  organizations,  the  latter  being  essential  to  order  and 
consistency,  the  former  to  vitality,"  [Barnard,  1968,  p.  286] 
However,  "when  the  authority  of  leadership  is  combined  with 
the  authority  of  position,  men  who  have  an  established  con- 
nection with  an  organization  generally  will  grant  authority, 
accepting  orders  far  outside  the  zone  of  indifference," 
[Barnard,  1968,  p.  1974].   That  is,  persons  will  accept  a 
wide  range  of  orders  from  such  a  man  without  conscious 
question  of  their  authority.   Recognizing  the  distinction 
between  management  authority  and  leadership  influence,  Derr 
states  [1975,  p.  27],  "However,  some  persons  in  authority 
are  also  able  to  use  their  offices  and  other  resources  to 
acquire  influence.   This  makes  for  a  powerful  combination." 
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It  has  been  stated  that  bureaucratic  authority  is  impersonal 
and  efficient  and  resides  in  the  office  rather  than  its 
occupant,  [Merton,  1952,  p.  19].   It  has  been  further  stated, 
however,  that  "possibly  the  very  impersonality  allows  the 
highly  successful  application  of  personal  initiative," 
[Downs,  1967,  p.  366].   The  power  of  an  office,  therefore, 
comes  from  its  influence,  which  can  evolve  not  only  from  its 
hierarchial  position,  but  also  from  the  competence  of  the 
person  in  it,  [Merton,  1952,  p.  127]. 
3.   Motivation 

An  extensive  body  of  knowledge  has  been  built  con- 
cerning the  motivation  of  individuals.   Motivational  needs 
have  been  codified  as:   the  need  for  achievement  (the  need 
for  success  in  relation  to  an  internalized  standard  of 
excellence) ;  the  need  for  affiliation  [the  need  for  close 
interpersonal  relationships  with  other  people;  and  the  need 
for  power  (the  need  to  control  or  influence  others)  [Atkinson, 
1958].   "Achievement- -motivated  individuals  set  high  but 
realistic  goals,  are  likely  to  plan  ahead,  enjoy  taking 
personal  responsibility,  and  are  desirous  of  prompt  and 
concrete  feedback  on  the  results  of  their  actions.   Affiliation' 
motivated  individuals  seek  warm  relationships  and  friendship. 
They  are  not  concerned  wtih  getting  ahead,  but  enjoy  jobs 
where  they  can  be  with  people  and  help  people.   Power- - 
motivated  individuals  tend  to  seek  positions  of  power  or 
influence;  they  are  politicians,  executives,  military  officers, 
and  teachers,"   [Tagiuri  and  Litwin,  1968]. 
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While  originally  appearing  to  endorse  the  need  for 
achievement  as  the  key  motivator  [McClelland,  1966],  David  C. 
McClelland  has  recently  published  an  article  with  David  C. 
Burnham  [1976]  in  which  they  conclude  that  the  need  for  power 
is  the  greater  motivational  need  for  good  managers,  and  that 
"the  person  whose  need  for  affiliation  is  high  does  not  make 
a  good  manager."  As  a  result  of  extensive  workshop  studies 
with  individual  managers  from  different  U.  S.  corporations, 
McClelland  and  Burnham  conclude  that,  "...  the  top  manager 
must  possess  a  high  need  for  power,  that  is,  a  concern  for 
influencing  people."   Significantly,  "...  the  top  managers 
need  for  power  ought  to  be  greater  than  his  need  for  being 
liked  by  people."   Zalzenik  had  previously  concluded  [1970] 
that,  "The  development  of  careers,  particularly  at  high 
managerial  and  professional  levels,  depends  on  accumulation 
of  power  as  the  vehicle  for  transforming  individual  interests 
into  activities  which  influence  other  people."   McMurry  [1973] 
defines  power  as ,  "  .  .  .  the  capacity  to  modify  the  conduct 
of  other  employees  in  a  desired  manner,  together  with  the 
capacity  to  avoid  having  one's  own  behavior  modified  in' 
undesired  ways  by  other  employees." 

"Power"  as  used  in  these  writings  is  not  used  in  the 
destructive  sense.   McClelland  and  Burnham  takes  pains  to 
describe  that  "Above  all,  the  good  manager's  power  motivation 
is  not  oriented  toward  personal  aggrandizement  but  toward 
the  institution  which  he  or  she  serves."   They  go  on  to  say 
that,  "...  we  think  the  bogeyman  of  authoritarianism  has 
in  fact  been  wrongly  used  to  downplay  the  importance  of  power 
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in  management.   After  all,  management  is  an  influence  game. 
Some  proponents  of  democratic  management  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten this  fact,  urging  managers  to  be  primarily  concerned 
with  people's  human  needs  rather  than  with  helping  them  to 
get  things  done."   May  [1972]  defines  power  as,  "...  the 
ability  to  cause  or  prevent  change."   He  observes  that  among 
intellectuals   there  has  been  an  association  of  power  with 
force,  leading  to  a  disparagement  and  renunciation  of  the 
term.   The  attempt  thereby  to  replace  "power"  with  the  more 
intellectually  satisfying  term  "influence"  May  regards 
a*s  essentially  a  false  distinction.   There  is  a  growing  body 
of  opinion  that  the  prescriptive  model  of  some  intellectuals 
as  to  what  motivational  needs  should  exist  for  a  competent 
manager  conflicts  sharply  with  the  descriptive  model  of 
those  that  do  exist  in  the  real  world. 

Four  bases  of  power  have  been  cited  by  French  and 
Raven  [1967].   They  are  expert  power,  reference  power,  reward 
power,  and  coercive  (punishment)  power.   The  latter  two  stem 
mainly  from  rank  hierarchy  in  the  organization,  and  may  be 
applied  effectively  only  within  the  organization.   Zalzenik 
combines  these  two  under  the  term  "formal  authority."   Expert 
power  (the  extensive  and  specific  knowledge  of  a  subject)  and 
reference  power  (charisma,  or  the  power  of  personality)  may 
be  both  endogenously  and  exogenously  applied.   Needless  to 
say,  one  may  (and  normally  would)  possess  more  than  one  of  the 
four  power  bases. 
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B.   SUMMATION 

The  literature  is  divided  on  the  perception  of  the  manage- 
ment function.   Some  writers  see  it  as  internally  directed 
(oiling  the  organizational  machinery) ,  while  others  see  it 
as  externally  directed  (steering  the  corporate  course) . 

Authority  is  accorded  managers  in  accordance  with  their 
organizational  position  and  their  competence  in  that  position. 
When  both  are  high,  power  accrues  to  the  individual.   Where 
such  an  individual  has  a  need  for  power,  he  will  assume  and  be 
accorded  authority  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  position. 

A  growing  body  of  literature  is  concluding  that  the  need 
for  power,  oriented  to  serve  the  organization,  is  the  prime 
motivator  of  successful  managers. 
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IV.   EVALUATION  OF  THE  PRIMARY  DATA 


A.   EXECUTIVE  JUDGEMENTAL  PERCEPTIONS 

1.  General 

The  Executive  Judgemental  Perceptions  Questionnaire 
yielded  data  in  three  basic  groups:   biographical,  non-para- 
metric, and  parametric.   Analyses  of  the  latter  two  groups 
appear  in  Appendix  G.   Biographical  data  and  significant 
differences  between  the  subjects  under  study  and  a  reference 
group  will  be  presented  in  this  section. 

2 .  Biographical   Data 

The  twelve  subjects  of  this  study  exhibited  the 
following  biographical  characteristics: 


SEX 

RACE 

AGE 

MARITAL  STATUS 


NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN 
EMPLOYMENT 


EDUCATION 


Male 

White 

29-58  years,  average  45.5 

10  married  to  original  wife 

1  divorced 

1  never  married 

1  to  5 ,  average  2 . 73 

8  civil  service,  GS-14  to  16, 

average  GS-15 

3  naval  officers:   CDR,  CAPT,  RADM 

1  industry  executive 

1  high  school  diploma 
8  bachelor  degrees 

2  Master's  degrees 
1  Doctorate  degree 
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FIELD  OF  STUDY        5  engineering 

4  business 

2  mathematics /physics 
3.   Chi-Square  Analysis 

As  a  result  of  Chi-square  analysis  at  the  95  percent 
level,  eight  of  31  questions  so  analyzed  show  differences 
in  response  of  the  two  populations.   These  questions  are: 

10.  What  is  your  last  level  of  formal  education? 
(1)  High  school  diploma  (2)  BA  (3)  BS  (4)  MBA  (5)  MPA  (6) 
Masters  (7)  Doctorate. 

Question  10  was  a  biographical  one.   It  indicates 
that  the  subjects  of  this  study  hold  fewer  advanced  [Masters 
and  doctorates)  college  degrees  than  would  be  expected  of  a 
population  of  Navy  Department  supergrade  employees. 

25.   On  the  average,  how  many  people  do  you  see  daily 
(excluding  your  immediate  staff)? 

A.  0-4 

B.  5-8 

C.  9-12 

D.  12-16 

E.  16  or  more 

Question  25  deals  with  communications,  and  is  the 
only  one  in  this  field  of  five  that  produced  a  difference. 
The  question  was  originally  based  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
executives  interact  with  more  people  and  are  exposed  to  more 
new  ideas  than  less  successful  people.   The  twelve  subjects 
of  this  study  interact  on  a  daily  basis  with  significantly 
greater  numbers  of  people  than  does  the  reference  population. 
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37.   Why  would  you  not  work  at  your  present  job  at 
a  lesser  salary? 

A.  Money  is  very  important  to  you. 

B.  You  are  worth  what  you  are  being  paid. 

C.  For  your  unique  skills,  you  will  not  work 
for  less  than  your  present  salary. 

D.  Money  is  not  a  direct  concern  to  you,  but 
it  is  important  to  your  family. 

E.  Present  earning  power  is  necessary  to  provide 
a  portfolio  for  future  security. 

46.   In  a  position  that  you  feel  is  not  exactly  what 
you  want : 

A.  You  do  whatever  is  required  and  receive  what 
you  believe  to  be  only  minimal  personal  or  professional 
satisfaction  form  the  results  of  your  efforts. 

B.  You  consider  the  results  of  your  efforts 
to  be  negligible  and  in  fact  believe  your  efforts  to  be 
"dog  work." 

C.  You  consider  your  efforts  to  be  personally 
and  professionally  rewarding  even  though  you  are  not  completely 
happy  with  your  present  position. 

D.  You  have  in  retrospect  almost  always  derived 
personal  satisfaction  from  your  job  regardless  of  your 
personal  feelings  toward  the  assignments. 

E.  You  do  what  is  required,  knowing  or  hoping 
that  the  present  assignment  is  only  a  means  to  an  end. 

Questions  37  and  46  are  two  of  the  four  which  address 
the  "psyche/status"  or  the  reward  needs  of  the  individual. 
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From  question  37  it  is  learned  that  money  is  an  important 
motivator  of  our  group  and  that  they  consider  themselves 
worth  what  they  are  paid.   Question  46  is  more  revealing. 
Apparently  the  12-group  is  more  determined  than  the  reference 
population  to  give  all  assignments  their  best  efforts  regard- 
less of  their  personal  feelings  about  some.   They  get  more 
personal  satisfaction  than  the  reference  group  from  accomplish 
ments  useful  to  the  organization  regardless  of  the  nature 
of  the  task. 

38.   How  do  you  feel  about  the  time  you  have  to  do 


your  work? 


pushed. 


to  think. 


done. 


A.   Have  time  for  everything  without  feeling 


B.   Wish  you  had  a  little  more  time  to  plan  and 


C.   Necessary  to  keep  pushing  to  get  everything 


D.  Very  hard  to  do  what  is  expected  of  you  in 
the  time  available. 

E.  Never  seem  to  have  enough  time  to  do 
everything. 

Question  38  is  one  of  three  in  the  field  of  the 
management  of  time.   The  study  subjects  apparently  feel  the 
pinch  of  time  constraints  more  than  the   reference  group, 
and  generally  feel  that  they  must  push  hard  to  get  things 
done.   There  are  indications  that  even  then  they  might  not 
accomplish  all  they  would  desire  to  do. 
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41.   You  are  about  to  propose  a  new  policy  which  you 
feel  is  good  for  the  organization.   You  intuitively  believe, 
however,  that  you  will  have  difficulty  convincing  certain 
segments  of  the  organization.   You  are  further  aware  that 
unless  you  receive  almost  across-the-board  concurrence,  top 
management  will  not  institute  the  policy.   How  would  you  go 
about  "seeing  to  it"  that  your  policy  is  accepted? 

A.  Work  around  the  oppositions,  by  going 
directly  to  top  management  and  attempt  to  convince  them  of 
the  profitability  of  your  proposed  policy. 

B.  Determine  who  your  supporters  are  and  seek 
their  assistance  to  favorably  impress  the  opposition. 

C.  Specifically,  identify  those  individuals  who 
are  opposed  and  attempt  to  convince  them  individually. 

D.  Ignore  the  opposition  and  continue  with  your 
new  policy  changes. 

E.  Postpone  introduction  of  the  policy  change 
and  wait  for  better  timing. 

Question  41  is  one  of  the  five  addressing  decision 
making.   The  difference  here  between  the  study  subjects  and 
the  reference  group  lies  in  the  approach  to  overcoming  oppo- 
sition.  The  reference  group  tends  to  approach  this  problem 
by  confronting  the  opposition  and  attempting  to  persuade 
them  to  change.   The  12-group,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks 
supporters  at  all  levels  for  their  concepts  hoping  to 
overcome,  rather  than  convince,  the  opposition. 


44.   If  you  have  just  been  promoted  two  levels  above 
your  present  position,  you  would  function  at  this  new  level: 

A.  By  proceeding  cautiously  before  making 
decisions . 

B.  By  waiting"  to  gain  confidence  and  with 
additional  experience  make  decisions  faster  than  when  initially 
assigned. 

C.  With  no  delay  in  decision  making  because 
earlier  training  and  experience  adequately  prepared  you  for 
this  increased  responsibility. 

D.  Because  in  the  past,  when  assigned  to  a  new 
or  unfamiliar  area,  you  had  no  difficulty  in  commanding  the 
new  job  and  therefore  would  anticipate  no  delay  in  decision 
making  now. 

E.  By  operating  at  this  higher  level  may  require 
you  to  grow  into  the  new  job  simply  because  of  the  scope  of 
the  position. 

Question  44  also  relates  to  the  decision-making 
capacity  indicator.   The  indication  of  differences  by  Chi- 
square  analysis  may  be  misleading.   By  the  methodology  explained 
in  Appendix  G,  the  responses  were  divided  into  two  groups  of 
ABC  and  DEN.   Examination  of  individual  response  options,  as 
has  been  done  throughout  this  section,  shows  that  in  this 
instance  both  groups  of  answers  infer  the  same  characteristic, 
that  of  confidence  in  undertaking  a  new  function.   Regrouping 
the  answers  as  follows  to  eliminate  this  competitive  redun- 
dency  results  in  no  difference  at  the  95  percent  level  of 
significance : 
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RESPONSE  OBSERVED  EXPECTED 

OPTION  RESPONSE  RESPONSE 

A,    B  5  2.544 

C,    D 

E,    N  7  9.456 

X2  =  3.009;  critical  X2  =  3.841. 

It  is,  therefore,  concluded  that,  with  respect  to  meaningful 
characteristics,  no  difference  exists  between  the  subjects  of 
this  study  and  the  Navy  Department  supergrades  on  this 
question. 

47.   You  accpeted  employement  with  your  present  company 

A.  Thinking  or  knowing  that  it  would  only  be 

a  temporary  assignment,  carrying  with  it  a  promise  or  possi- 
bility that  a  better  position  would  be  available  in  a 
reasonable  time. 

B.  Realizing   that  it  was  exactly  what  you 
wanted  to  do  and  had  no  desire  for  higher  levels  of  aspiration. 

C.  Because  of  your  specific  or  unique  skills 
that  were  desired  by  the  employer,  who  was  willing  to  pay 
you  commensurate  with  your  proven  abilities. 

D.  Because  of  your  unique  skills  that  were 
desired  by  the  employer,  but  you  also  set  your  renumeration 
schedule . 

E.  Because  there  were  no  other  positions 
available  or  opportunities  that  suited  you. 

Question  47  is  one  of  7  pertaining  to  mobility.  This 
is  the  only  one  of  three  non-parametric  (chi-square)  analytic 
measurements  which  indicated  a  mobility  difference  between 
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populations.   One  of  the  four  mobility  questions  [number  9) 
parametrically  analyzed  which  indicated  a  difference  will  be 
also  addressed  here.   The  results  of  question  47  would  indicate 
that  the  group  under  study  undertook  employment  with  their 
present  employer  because  they  had  skills  recognized  and  needed 
by  that  employer,  who  was  willing  to  pay  them  the  requisite 
amount.   The  reference  population,  on  the  other  hand,  tended  to 
look  upon  their  initial  employment  as  a  temporary  situation 
while  awaiting  a  better  opportunity,  or  to  a  much  lesser  degree 
as  the  exact  job  they  desired,  with  no  further  job  expectations 
If  the  questions  are  regrouped  to  isolate  the  singular  observed 
tendency  of  the  subject  population  as  previously  perceived, 
the  difference  is  reinforced: 

RESPONSE        OBSERVED        EXPECTED 
OPTION         RESPONSE        RESPONSE 

C  9  4.728 

A,  B,  D, 

E,  N  3  7.260 

2  2 

resulting  in  a  X   value  of  6.360   (critical   X   at 

2 
95  percent  =  3.841)  compared  to  the  original   X   differential 

of   5.333  with   A   and   B   grouped  against   C,  D,  E  and  N. 
This  would  indicate  a  definitely  reduced  tendency  of  the 
subject  population  to  move  compared  to  the  reference  popula- 
tion.  However,  even  though  there  is  no  significant  age 
difference  between  the  populations  (question  number  4) ,  there 
is  a  significant  difference  at  the   .05   probability  level 
between  the  populations  in  that  the  mean  of  the  group  under 
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study  has  been  with  his  present  organization  (Question  number 
9)  for  13.889  years  versus  17.030  years  for  the  reference 
group.   There  is  no  significant  difference  between  the 
populations  in  the  longest  time  that  they  have  worked  for 
one  employer  (question  number  17) .   The  anticipated  relative 
mobility  of  the  reference  group  due  to  their  initial  percep- 
tion of  their  current  employment  does  not  appear  to  have 
materialized.   The  low  mobility  of  both  groups  reflects 
previously  observed  tendencies  of  federal  executives  to  remain 
in  their  employing  organizations  [U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
1969].   In  these  previous  observations,  it  was  noted  that  over 
half  of  all  personnel  graded  at  and  above  the  GS-15  level 
have  worked  in  only  one  federal  agency. 
4.   Student's  "t"  Analysis 

There  were  four  questions  out  of  thirteen  analyzed 
parametrically  that  indicated  differences  between  the  group 
under  study  and  the   reference   group.   In  addition  to  question 
number  9,  mentioned  above,  there  were: 

5.   Sex? 

13.  How  many  times  have  you  been  married? 

14.  How  many  children  do  you  have? 

The  statistically  significant  difference  indicated  by 
application  of  the  Student's  t  test  to  questions  5  and  13  is 
a  tribute  to  the  magnifying  effect  on  the  calculated  t  of 
very  small  variance  differences  between  the  populations. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Student's  t  test  assumes  the  same  variance 
for  each  population,  the  differences  thus  calculated  for 
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questions  5  and  13  will  not  herein  be  accorded  any  real  signif- 
icance [Moroney,  1953]. 

There  did  appear  that  the  subject  population  statis- 
tically has  significantly  fewer  children  than  the  reference 
group.   The  relationship  of  that  statistic  to  this  study  is 
not  clear. 

B.   MOTIVATIONAL  STYLE 

1 .  Purpose 

The  Motivational  Style  questionnaire  was  applied  to 
measure  those  characteristics  which  predominate  in  motivating 
the  study  group  to  achieve  its  level  of  observed  effectiveness, 
and  to  determine  if  these  characteristics  are  representative 
of  the  total  executive  population. 

2 .  Background 

Atkinson  [1958]  stressed  three  basic  needs  as  being 
motivators  for  people:   the  need  for  power,  for  affiliation, 
and  for  achievement.   These  have  been  defined  previously  in 
section  III-A.   These  basic  motivators  were  subsequently  each 
broken  into  two  characteristics,  or  managerial  motivational 
styles  by  McClelland  [1969]  as  follows: 

NEED:    Power  Affiliation   Achievement 

STYLE :    Coercer         Affiliator    Pace-setter 
Authoritarian   Democrat      Coach 

A  questionnaire  has  been  developed  and  applied  to 
managers  nationwide  to  measure  their  style  of  motivating 
their  employees,  and  consequently  to  measure  their  own  moti- 
vational needs.   The  questionnaire  is  comprised  of  36  questions 
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equally  balanced  among  the  six  styles.   If  all  six  styles, 
and  therefore  the  three  basic  needs,  were  equally  distributed 
throughout  the  managerial  population,  one  would  then  expect 
the  answers  pertaining  to  each  style  to  be  selected  on  the 
average  of  six  times  per  questionnaire.   However,  needs  and 
their  motivational  styles  are  not  equally  distributed;  the 
need  for  achievement  is  most  widely  prevalent,  followed  by 
the  need  for  affiliation,  with  the  need  for  power  least 
pervasive  among  the  management  population..  By  experience, 
therefore,  weighting  adjustments  have  been  developed  for  each 
motivational  style  to  convert  actual  responses  to  a  number 
compatible  for  analysis  assuming  equal  distribution  of 
styles.   A  copy  of  the  Motivational  Style  questionnaire  is 
appended  as  Appendix  B. 
3 .   Results 

Table  1  summarized  the  data  obtained  by  application 
of  the  questionnaire  to  the  study  group.   These  data  reflect 
incorporation  of  the  weighting  factors  mentioned  above. 
Therefore,  the  comparable  mean  for  the  characteristics  of 
the  population  should  be  six,  and  that  for  the  needs  of  the 
population  should  be  12. 

A  two-tailed  students  "t"  test  was  applied  to  deter- 
mine if  the  study  group  could  have  been  selected  by  chance 
from  the  population.   Inasmuch  as  the  standard  deviation  of 
the  population  was  not  known,  Bessel's  correction  was  applied 
and  "t"  was  calculated  as: 


(Xs  -  Xp)  1/  n  -  1,   [Burlington  and  May,  1958]  where 
s 
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Xs  =  mean  of  the  sample 

Xp  -  mean  of  the  population 

n  =  sample  size 

s   =  standard  deviation  of  the  sample 
Degrees  of  freedom  equal  the  sum  of  the  number  of  respondents 
to  each  question  minus  two.   Inasmuch  as  the  number  of  respon- 
dents in  the  population  group  is  not  known  exactly,  but  is 
conservatively  in  the  hundreds,  an  equally  conservative  figure 
of  120  was  utilized.   The  data  from  this  process  are  summarized 
in  Tables  2  and  3. 

TABLE  2 
MOTIVATIONAL  STYLE  COMPARISONS 


Style 

t 

Critical 
at  P(t)  =  .05 

Different? 

Coercer 

1.651 

1.980 

No 

Authoritarian 

6.186 

1.980 

Yes 

Affiliator 

5.957 

1.980 

Yes 

Democrat 

1.523 

1.980 

No 

Pace-setter 

1.300 

1.980 

No 

Coach 

0.472 

1.980 

No 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  study  population  is  signifi- 
cantly more  authoritarian  in  their  style  of  motivating  subor- 
dinates than  is  the  general  population.   It  is  also  obviously 
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much  less  dependent  upon  affiliation  as  a  motivator.   In 
fact,  the  test  statistic  indicates  that  the  probability  of 
the  differences  in  the  two  groups  in  each  instance  being  a 
matter  of  chance  is  less  than  one  in  a  thousand.   The  dif- 
ferences are  therefore  highly  significant. 

Table  3  illustrates  the  results  when  applying  the 
"t"  test  as  before,  but  to  the  motivational  needs  of  the  two 
groups . 

TABLE  3 
MOTIVATIONAL  NEED  COMPARISONS 


Need 

t 

Critical 
at  PCt)  =  .05 

Different? 

Power 

5.169 

1.980 

Yes 

Affiliation 

2.115 

1.980 

Yes 

Achievement 

1.502 

1.980 

No 

Here  again  the  differences  are  evident.   The  need  of 
the  study  group  for  power  (that  is,  the  need  to  control  or 
influence  others)  is  so  significant  that  the  probability  of 
this  group  being  picked  by  chance  from  the  total  managerial 
population  is  again  less  than  one  in  a  thousand.   The  need 
for  close  interpersonal  relationships  with  other  people 
(affiliation)  by  the  study  group  is  significantly  less 
statistically  than  that  of  the  managerial  population  as  a  whole 
There  appears  no  statistically  significant  difference  between 
the  groups  in  their  needs  for  achievement.   Figure  1  and  2 
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illustrate  visually  the  characteristics  of  the  group  under 
study  against  the  mean  of  the  characteristics  of  the  reference 
population. 

C.   MANAGERIAL  STYLE 
1.   Purpose 

The  managerial  style  questionnaire  was  designed  to 
explore  two  hypotheses: 

a.  That  the  study  population,  due  to  its  orientation 
to  the  environment  external  to  parent  organizations,  will 
assume  functions  observed  to  be  unattended  but  with  potential 
to  contribute  to  the  objectives  of  the  organization  in  the 
larger  sense,  and  that  the  visibility  of  members  of  this 
population  invites  extra  assignments; 

b.  That  the  study  population  depends  heavily  on 
staff  support  for  the  conduct  of  programmed  functions  in 
order  to  respond  more  readily  to  unprogrammed  opportunities. 

The  questionnaire  addressed  the  following  classes  of 
functions : 

a.  Regular  duties  (programmed  functions) 

b.  Assigned  extra  duties 

(1)  one-time  tasks 

(2)  continuing  functions 

c.  Assumed  extra  duties 

(1)  one-time  tasks 

(2)  continuing  functions 

A  copy  of  the  questionnaire  is  included  as  Appendix  C. 
Accumulated  data  are  tabulated  in  Appendix  I. 
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2 .   Results 

Tables  4  and  5  below  present  summarized  data  for  each 
population  showing  the  degree  to  which  they  delegate  assigned 
and  assumed  recurring  duties  as  these  duties  become  routine 
with  time.   The  reference  population  was  comprised  of  16 
upper-level  (GS-13  to  GS-15)  personnel  of  the  first  Naval 
Aviation  Executive  Institute  Naval  Postgraduate  School  class. 
Inasmuch  as  these  personnel  represent  a  managerial  strata 
among  the  Naval  Air  Systems  Command  headquarters  and  many 
diverse  NAVAIR  field  activities,  valid  comparisons  could  be 
expected  between  this  and  the  study  groups.   In  the  table 
as  in  Appendix  I,  dependence  upon  staff  is  coded  as: 

1.  Heavy 

2.  Moderate 

3.  Occasional 

4 .  None 

TABLE  4 
REFERENCE  POPULATION 
DELEGATION  CHARACTERISTICS 


X 
INIT. 

X 
SUB. 

V 

CRIT. 
t 

DIFF.? 

Dependence  uoon 
staff  for  ASSIGNED 
recurring  duties 

3.11 

2.89 

0.503 

1.746 

No 

Dependence  upon 
'  staff  for 

ASSUMED  recurring 
duties 

2.63 

1.43 

2.922 

1.782 

Yes 
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TABLE  5 
STUDY  POPULATION 
DELEGATION  CHARACTERISTICS 


X 
INIT. 

X 
SUB. 

V 

CRIT. 
t 

DIFF.? 

Dependence  upon 
staff  for  ASSIGNED 
recurring  duties 

2.38 

1.75 

1.397 

1.761 

No 

Dependence  upon 
staff  for  ASSUMED 
recurring  duties 

2.29 

1.29 

2.940 

1.782 

Yes 

The  critical  "t"  value  was  obtained  for  a  P(t)   of 
.05   and  degrees  of  freedom  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  number 
of  respondents  to  each  question,  minus  two.   Inasmuch  as  it 
was  desired  to  determine  if  staff  dependence  becomes  greater 
(rather  than  just  different)  as  functions  transition  from 
unprogrammed  to  programmed,  a  one-tail  test  statistic  was 
utilized.   The  calculated  Students'  "t"  value  was  obtained 
using  the  formula 

X,    -   X 


where:   X. 


the  mean  of  the  initial  dependence  upon  staff 


X2   =   the  mean  of  the  later  dependence;   s1   and   s2 

the  variances  associated  with  X1   and   X2 ,   and   Nx   and  N2 

are  the  number  of  respondents  contributing  to  each  mean. 
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It  is  shown  that  there  is  no  significant  difference 
at  the   .05   probability  level  for  either  group  between  the 
initial  and  subsequent  dependence  upon  their  staffs  for  the 
performance  of  assigned  recurring  duties.   However,  each 
group  does  significantly  increase  its  dependence  upon  staff 
for  the  performance  of  assumed  recurring  duties  as  these 
duties  become  institutionalized  in  the  organization.   It  is 
very  likely  that  many  of  the  assigned  extra  duties  are  not 
transferrable,  as  would  be  the  case  with  human  rights  program 
assignments  and  appointments  of  a  personal  character.   Con- 
versely, it  is  difficult  to  envision  any  functions  assumed 
by  an  individual  on  his  own  volition  which  could  not  sub- 
sequently be  delegated  on  that  same  volition. 

Table  6  contains  summarized  data  comparing  the  study 
population  to  the  reference  population  with  respect  to 
delegation  practices  and  functional  assignments.   The 
Students'  "t"  statistic  in  this  case  is  measuring  differences 
in  either  direction,  requiring,  therefore,  a  two-tail  test. 
Otherwise,  it  is  calculated  as  before.   The  chi-square  test 
statistic  for  non-parametric  data  is  calculated  by  the 
formula 

n  2 


i  =  l 


S.  =  observed  responses  of  the  study  population;  R. 
expected  responses  from  the  reference  population.  The 
resultant  chi-square  was  then  compared  to  a  critical  table 
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value  at  a  probability  of  occurrence  of  .95  and  one  degree 
of  freedom  (number  of  pairs  minus  one) .  Staff  dependence  is 
coded  as  in  Tables  4  and  5. 

There  is  no  significant  difference  between  the  popu- 
lations with  respect  to  the  degree  of  staff  dependence  for 
regular  duties.   Both  rely  heavily  upon  their  staffs  for  the 
performance  of  these  functions.   Both  groups  also  rely  simi- 
larly upon  their  staffs,  but  to  a  much  lesser  degree,  for 
the  initial  performance  of  extra  recurring  tasks  which  have 
been  assigned.   However,  as  these  tasks  become  routine  with 
repetition,  the  study  population  increases  its  dependence 
upon  its  staff  significantly  more  than  does  the  reference 
population. 

The  study  population  also  depends  more  than  the 
reference  population  upon  subordinates  for  the  performance 
of  assigned  one-time  tasks.   However,  both  groups  similarly 
increase  their  dependence  upon  their  staffs  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  assumed  functions  as  these  functions  become  institu- 
tionalized. 

The  greater  delegation  by  the  study  group  of  "regular- 
ized" recurring  assignments,  coupled  with  increasing  dependence 
upon  staff  for  assumed  functions  as  these  functions  transition 
from  unprogrammed  to  programmed,  tends  to  support  the  hypothesis 
that  the  study  group  relies  heavily  upon  staff  support  for 
programmed  functions  in  favor  of  personal  response  to 
unprogrammed  tasks.   However,  the  lack  of  any  significant 
difference  in  this  regard  between  the  study  and  reference 
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groups  require  the  rejection  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  study 
group  is  unique  to  this  regard. 

The  second  hypothesis  examined  by  the  Mana- 
gerail  Style  questionnaire,  that  the  study  group  assumes  and 
attracts  more  special  assignments  than  the  reference  group  is 
clearly  supported  by  this  data. 

D.   PERSONAL  INTERVIEWS 

1.  Purpose 

Personal  interviews  with  six  of  the  study  group  were 
conducted,  generally  along  the  lines  of  Appendix  D.   The 
principal  purposes   of  these  interviews  were: 

a.  To  obtain  from  the  study  group  of  demonstratedly 
effective  executives  its  views  on  the  attributes  of  such  a 
person. 

b.  To  determine  if  the  selection  of  effective  execu- 
tives by  the  writer  would  be  affirmed  by  their  peer  group. 

c.  To  obtain  an  indication  of  the  percent  of  a 
population  devoted  to  a  common  objective  who  are  recognized 
as  effective  by  others  with  a  similar  devotion. 

2 .  Results 

a.   Characteristics  of  an  Effective  Executive 

The  interviewees  agreed  that  the  characteristics 
described  in  Section  II,  those  of  relating  organizations  to 
the  larger  context  within  which  they  operate  and  eliciting 
response  to  these  broader  obj ectives, coincided  well  with 
their  concept  of  what  constitutes  an  effective  executive, 
with  one  important  exception.   Added  to  these  characteristics 
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by  one  of  the  interviewees  was  that  of  continual  self-develop- 
ment and  programmed  development  of  promising  subordinates. 
Reaffirmed  by  all  was  the  necessity  for  the  ability  "to  get 
the  job  done." 

b.   Affirmation  of  the  Original  Selectees 

Of  the  twelve  respondees,  nine  from  seven  differ- 
ent organizations  were  executives  associated  to  varying  degrees 
with  a  common  project,  and  could  be  presumed  to  be  aware  of 
others  associated  with  the  program  who  exhibited  character- 
istics of  executive  effectiveness  as  defined  herein.   Of 
these  nine,  five  were  interviewed  to  ascertain  their  observa- 
tions in  this  regard.   Precautions  were  taken  absolutely  to 
prevent  phrasing  the  questions  in  any  leading  way.   After 
discussing  the  characteristics  of  effective  executives  as 
described  in  paragraph  2a  above,  the  interviewees  were  asked 
if  they  could  identify  any  such  persons  with  whom  they  may 
have  had  contact  in  any  aspect  of  their  work,  without 
mentioning  the  program  in  question.   A  total  of  33  persons 
were  cited  by  the  five  interviewees  as  exhibiting  the 
effectiveness  characteristics  described  in  connection  with 
the  total  spectrum  of  programs  with  which  the  interviewees 
were  associated.   Among  the  33,  nine  subjects  of  the  study 
could  be  presumed  to  be  known  by  baseline  program  association 
to  each  of  the  interviewees;  seven  of  these  were  cited  by 
at  least  one  interviewee  and  four  of  these  seven  were  cited 
by  two.   Each  of  the  five  interviewees  and  each  of  the  nine 
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candidates  for  citation  by  the  interviewees  was  assigned  a 
number  for  identification  purposes.   Table  7  summarized  the 
results  of  the  interviews.   Only  candidate  numbers  5  and  8 
were  not  mentioned  by  the  interviewees. 

TABLE  7 
SUMMARY  OF  CITATIONS 


Interviewee  Number 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Candidate  number  cited 
as  effective 

4 

1 

4 

6 

6 

7 

2 

1 

3 

7 

9 

From  the  data  there  appears  to  be  a  common  under- 
current of  recognition  by  people  involved  in  a  program  of 
others  associated  with  the  program  who  are  particularly 
effective.   Seven,  or  78  percent,  of  the  nine  subjects  selected 
as  effective  in  the  study  were  also  cited  as  effective  by 
at  least  one  other  source  and  four  (44  percent)  were  so  cited 
by  two  other  sources.   Given  the  wide  spectrum  of  specialties 
of  the  subjects  (financial,  technical,  data  processing,  program 
analysis,  and  policy),  the  correlation  is  considered  signifi- 
cant.  It  is  concluded  that  the  original  selection  of  certain 
executives  as  effective  has  been  reaffirmed  by  their  peer 
group,  at  least  for  those  associated  with  a  common  project. 
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c.   Size  of  the  Effective  Population 

A  total  of  six  people  were  interviewed,  the  five 
associated  with  the  common  project  and  one  who  was  not.   The 
interviewees  cited  executive-level  personnel  with  whom  they 
had  dealings  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  their  functions 
and  whom  they  considered  to  be  particularly  effective.   Thirty- 
eight  persons  from  eleven  distinctly  identifiable  organizations 
were  so  named.   An  examination  was  made  of  the  executive  level 
(at  and  above  the  GS-13  level  for  civil  service  and  the  com- 
mander level  for  military  personnel)  of  these  organizations 
to  determine  the  total  applicable  executive  population  from 
which  the  38  names  evolved.   In  this  way,  a  rough  estimate 
might  be  made  regarding  the  proportion  of  an  executive  popu- 
lation which  demonstrates  recognizable  effectiveness  traits. 
This  examination  resulted  in  an  estimate  of  374  for  the  total 
population  of  executives  in  the  eleven  organizations  whose 
efforts,  if  particularly  effective,  would  have  come  to  the 
attention  of  at  least  one  of  the  six  interviewees.   This  is 
considered  a  conservative  estimate.   For  example,  of  the 
total  executive  population  of  1,062  in  Naval  Air  Systems 
Command  Headquarters  (872  GS-13  and  higher  and  190  commanders 
and  up),  only  232  (21.8  percent)  were  considered  certain  to 
be  observed  by  at  least  one  of  the  interviewees  if  their 
performance  was  significantly  effective. 

A  rough  estimate,  therefore,  is  that  of  a  given 
population  in  executive-level  (hierarchially  important)  posi- 
tions, ten  percent  would,  on  the  average,  be  classed  as  par- 
ticularly effective  by  the  definitions  of  this  paper. 
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E.   EXECUTIVE  PERFORMANCE  RECOGNITION 

1 .  Purpose 

The  previous  section  concluded  that  effective  execu- 
tives are  recognized  by  their  peers  in  other  organizations. 
Data  were  collected  to  determine  if  executive  effectiveness 
as  defined  herein  is  also  recognized  by  the  organizations  for 
whom  such  people  work. 

2.  Data  Used 

To  determine  this,  two  conventional  rewards  for  effec- 
tive performance  were  examined.   First,  the  "outstanding" 
performance  rating  system  was  examined  as  applied  to  personnel 
at  the  GS-13  and  higher  levels  in  the  Naval  Air  Systems 
Command  Headquarters  and  field  activities.   Secondly,  the 
designation  as  "high-potential"  employees  of  the  same  popula- 
tion was  explored.   The  "outstanding"  rating  assesses  current 
performance  and  the  "high-potential"  designation  predicts 
future  capability  to  perform  executive  functions.   It  was 
desired  to  see  if  these  two  recognitions  correlated  with  each 
other,  and  then  to  see  if  either  correlated  with  the  charac- 
teristics which  were  used  to  identify  the  study  subjects. 

A  computer  run  was  obtained  from  the  Naval  Air  Systems 
Command  which  categorized  the  Naval  Aviation  Executive  Insti- 
tute  civilian  personnel  by  both  grade  level  and  employing 
activity.   Additionally,  data  were  provided  for  headquarters 
personnel  concerning  outstanding  performance  ratings  and 
high-potential  designees.   Data  on  these  ratings  and  designa- 
tions were  solicited  by  letter  from  NAVAIR  field  activities, 
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with  results  limited  by  various  applications  of  the  "Right 
to  Privacy"  act.   Enough  data  were  collected,  however,  to 
reach  some  conclusions.   These  data  are  tabulated  in  Part  2 
of  Appendix  E. 

3.   Evaluation 

There  are  a  total  of  2,568  civilain  employees  at  and 
above  the  GS-13  civil  service  general  schedule  grade  level 
in  the  Naval  Air  Systems  Command  organization,  and  another 
1,222  at  the  closely  related  Naval  Weapons  Center  and  Naval 
Air  Development  Center  commands.   These  personnel  constitute, 
by  definition,  the  civilian  membership  of  the  Naval  Aviation 
Executive  Institute. 

For  the  NAVAIR  activities,  data  are  available  for  both 
outstanding  ratings  and  high-potential  recognitions  from  five 
organizations  comprised  of  1,108  personnel.   For  these  per- 
sonnel, performance  recognition  is  as  follows: 


Number 

Percent  of 
Population 

Rated  "Outstanding" 

106 

9.57 

Designated  "High-potential" 

79 

7.13 

Receiving  both 

8 

0.72 

It  is  evident  that  the  number  of  people  assessed  as 
being  potential  for  higher-level  executive  positions  are  fewer 
than  the  number  assessed  as  performing  in  an  outstanding 
manner  in  their  current  executive  positions.   Moreover,  that 
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the  rating  criteria  used,  either  objective  or  subjective, 
are  different  is  made  clearly  evident  by  the  fact  that  only 
7.5  percent  of  the  people  recognized  as  outstanding  performers 
were  assessed  as  having  a  high  potential  to  accede  to  a  higher 
level  executive  position.   Conversely,  only  10  percent  of 
those  attributed  to  have  such  potential  were  rated  as  out- 
standing performers  in  their  current  positions. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  correlate  these  data  with  the 
selection  of  effective  executives  by  their  peer  group  to 
determine  if  criteria  used  in  this  selection  were  similar 
to  those  used  in  either  of  the  aforementioned  performance 
recognitions.   Twelve  executives  of  seven  different  organi- 
zations were  cited  as  especially  effective  by  their  peers 
on  a  common  program.   Of  these  12,  only  three  were  members 
of  the  Naval  Aviation  Executive  Institute  and,  therefore, 
subject  to  high-potential  designation.   Of  these  three,  one 
was  a  high-potential  designee.   While  this  is  a  higher  per- 
centage than  that  of  the  total  NAEI  population,  there  is  an 
insufficient  quantity  of  data  upon  which  to  make  a  firm 
determination  of  significance. 

Of  these  12,  six  are  subject  to  the  civil  service 
rating  system.   None  of  the  six  received  outstanding  perfor- 
mance ratings.   Here  again,  while  interesting,  the  data  are 
insufficient  for  a  finding  of  statistical  significance.   It 
is  inconclusive,  therefore,  whether  the  subjective  determina- 
tion of  effective  executives  by  a  peer  group  is  based  upon 
criteria  similar  to  that  utilized  for  the  selection  of  out- 
standing performance  by  the  civil  service  system  or  to  that 
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used  in  the  determination  of  high-potential  employees  by  the 
Naval  Aviation  Executive  Institute  system. 
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V.      SUMMARY 

A.  ANTICIPATIONS 

A  population  was  developed  of  persons  in  positions  of 
hierarchial  importance  in  a  variety  of  organizations  whose 
effectiveness  in  their  professional  operations  was  apparent 
to  their  peers  outside  the  organizations.   Characteristics 
of  this  select  group  were  compared  to  those  of  a  population 
comprised  of  persons  whose  effectiveness  was  only  inferred 
by  their  similar  hierarchial  levels.   It  was  anticipated 
that  the  select  population  would  exhibit  characteristics 
of  orientation,  leadership,  and  motivation  different  from  an 
average  population  of  persons  occupying  similar  positions. 

B.  REALIZATIONS 

Meaningful  differences  were  observed  concerning:   Orienta 
tion--the  select  group  is  oriented  more  externally  to  the 
immediate  organization  than  their  peers;  they  interact  daily 
with  more  people  outside  their  immediate  staff  and  upon  their 
own  initiative  observe  and  pursue  more  opportunities  for 
their  organizations,  while  depending  more  heavily  upon  their 
staffs  for  assigned  internal  functions;  Leadership  character- 
istics—the select  group  is  significantly  more  authoritarian 
in  its  leadership  style,  and  is  much  less  concerned  than  the 
peer  group  about  being  liked  by  their  subordinates.   They 
push  hard,  and  are  more  interested  in  getting  things  done  than 
they  are  in  the  nature  of  the  things  being  done;  Motivation-- 
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the  select  group  has  a  remarkably  greater  need  for  power 
than  does  the  peer  group,  and  a  significantly  lower  need 
for  close  interpersonal  relationships.   They  tend  to  achieve 
their  objectives  by  overriding  any  opposition  rather  than  by 
persuading  it.   Money  is  important  to  them  and  they  consider 
themselves  worth  their  pay. 

There  were  also  some  biographical  differences  between  the 
select  and  reference  groups,  but  the  significance  of  these 
to  the  thesis  was  not  readily  apparent:   the  select  group 
has  fewer  children  and  has  received  less  graduate  college 
education  than  has  the  peer  group. 
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VI.   CONCLUSIONS 

There  is  a  common  recognition  by  the  peer  group  of  those 
executives  who  stand  out  from  the  group  due  to  the  effective- 
ness of  their  individual  actions.   Although  not  precisely- 
measured,  these  particularly  effective  persons  constitute  a 
small  portion,  generously  estimated  at  10  percent,  of  the 
total  executive  population.   There  are  measurable  and  signif- 
icant differences  between  the  standouts  and  their  peer  group. 

The  major  significant  difference  between  these  populations 
of  executives  with  observed  and  inferred  effectiveness  is 
that  of  motivation.   The  select  population  has  a  significantly 
greater  need  for  power  and  a  significantly  lower  need  for 
affiliation  than  reference  groups.   This  motivation  influences 
the  leadership  characteristics  of  the  selected  individuals, 
and  may  have  an  influential  effect  on  their  perception  of 
the  management  function  as  relating  to  the  environment 
external  to  their  organizations. 
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VII.   EPILOG 

While  the  literature  perceives  the  management  function  as 
either  oriented  to  the  internal  operation  of  an  organization 
or  to  the  environment  external  to  it,  proponents  tend  to 
endorse  either  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.   I  suggest 
that  both  exist  and  are  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  an 
organization,  but  the  characteristics  and  skills  requisite 
"for  effective  performance  of  the  two  functions  are  different. 

The  terms  "manager"  and  "executive"  are  used  interchange- 
ably in  the  literature.   In  order  to  sharpen  the  awareness 
of  the  dichotomous  nature  of  upper  hierarchial  levels  in  an 
organization,  I  suggest  that  a  distinction  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing would  be  beneficial:   Executive--a  member  of  the 
corporate  hierarchy  whose  primary  functions  are  related  to 
interactions  with  the  environment  external  to,  and,  therefore, 
beyond  the  direct  control  of,  the  corporation.   This  implies 
the  requirement  to  make  non-routine  or  unprecedented  decisions 
in  response  to  situations  existent  or  anticipated  in  this 
environment,  and  is  primarily  involved  with  corporate  strategy 
and  planning;   Manager- -a  member  of  £he  corporate  hierarchy 
whose  primary  functions  are  the  implementation  of  corporate 
strategy  within  the  structured  environment  of  the  corporation. 
This  implies  corporate  control  and  routine  and  precedented 
(however  important)  decision  making. 
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The  latter  generates  the  motive  power,  and  the  former 
sets  the  course.   The  subjects  of  this  study  belong  to  the 
group  defined  as  "executives"  in  this  thesis.   The  charac- 
teristics of  effective  "managers"  have  not  been  addressed 
herein,  but  probably  are  those  of  the  reference  populations 
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APPENDIX  A 
Executive  Judgemental  Perceptions  Questionnaire 

This  appendix  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  questionnaire 
utilized  by  Leshko  and  Vosseteig  in  their  acquisition  of 
data  from  66  Navy  Department  supergrade  civil  servants  and 
the  12  respondents  in  this  study. 
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SOLICITATION  OF  JUDGEMENTAL  PERCEPTIONS 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COMPLETING  THIS  INFORMATION  DOCUMENT  ARE  PROVIDED 
BEFORE  EACH  SECTION- 


SECTION  ONE 


3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 
LO. 

LI. 

12. 


Please  enter  the  most  appropriate  answer  in  the  box 
ah  the  right  of  each  question.      The  number  preceeding 
the  solid  vertical   line  correspondes  to  the  question 
number  in  the  appropriate  box  or  boxes.      If  the 
question  calls  for  a  response  of  more  than  a  one 
digit  response  please  place   "ONLY"  one  digit  per 
box.     Disregard  the  numbers  to  the  right  of  the  boxes. 


Is  your  present  employer.  .  .(1)  Military  (2)  Civilian? 

What  position  do  you  hold  within  your  organization? 
(Please  write  out  your  position)   i.e.  President,  Finanical 
Manager,  or  Production  Manager.   If  Military,  please  indicate 
rank. 


Location  of  organization?  (1)  New  England  (2)  Eastern  U.S. 
(3)  Southeast  (4)  North  Central  (5)  South  Central  (6)  North- 
west (7)  Southwest  (8)  Alaska  (9)  Hawaii  (10)  Overseas 

Age? 

Sex?  (1)  Female  (2)  Ma lft 

Height?  (INCHES) 

Weight?  (lbs) 

Race?  (1)  American  Indian  (2)  Black  (3)  Oriental 
(4)  Spanish-American  (5)  White 

Lenght  of  time  with  present  organization?  (YEARS) 


What  is  your  LAST  level  of  formal  education?  (1)  High  School  10. 
Diploma  (2)  BA  (3)  BS  (4)  MBA  (5)  MPA  (6)  Masters 
(7)  Doctorate 


What  was  your  major  field  of  study ?_ 


Select  the  most  appropriate  situation  that  describes  your 
Marital  Status?  (1)  Divorced  (2)  Divorced  and  remarried 
(3)  Married  (4)  Single  (5)  Widow/Widower 


YOUR 
ANSWER 


3. 

3r4 

4. 

5/6 

5. 

7 

6. 

819 

7. 

10  J  1 1  J  12 

8. 

13 

9. 

14/15 

10. 

16 

11. 

17 

12. 

18 

13. 
14, 

15, 


How  many  times  have  you  been  married? 

How  many  children  do  you  have?   Sons 

(Indicate  on  spaces  provided)   Daughters_ 

None 


16. 
17, 
18. 

19. 

20, 
21, 

22, 


Spouse's  highest  level  of  formal  education? 

(1)  No  Spouse  (6)  15  years 

(2)  Less  than  12  years    (7)  16  years 

(3)  12  years  (8)  17  years 

(4)  13  years  (9)  18  years 

(5)  14  years  (10)  Greater  than  18  years 

How  many  different  organizations  have  you  been  employed  by 
in  your  life  time? 

What  is  the  longest  that  you  have  worked  for  the  same 
organization?  (YEARS) 

What  is  your  religious  preference?  (1)  None  (2)  Catholic 
(3)  Jewish  (4)  Other  (5)  Protestant  (Please  indicate 
denomination) 

Have  you  changed  your  religious  preference?   (1)  Yes 
(2)  No 

If  yes,  how  many  times? 

What  is/was  your  fathers  occupation?  If  deceased  or  retired 
please  indicate  last  occupation 


Are  you  a  United  States  Citizen?   (1)  Yes  (2)  No 


SECTION  TO 


Please  answer  the  following  questions  in  the  present 
tense}    i.e.3   how  would  you  decide  today 3   not  how  you 
decided  in  the  past.     Indicate  your  response  in  the 
box  to  the  right  of  each  question.      The  number 
preceeding  the  solid  vertical  line  correspondes  to  the 
question  number  in  the  appropriate  box.      Disregard 
the  numbers   to  the  right  of  the  boxes. 


23, 


Indicate  the  number  of  work-related  organizations  to  which 
you  hold  current  membership. 
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A. 

0 

B. 

1-2 

C. 

3-4 

D. 

5-6 

E. 

More  than  the  above 

13. 

19 

14. 

15. 

23 

16. 

17. 

18. 

2 

19. 

3 

20. 
21. 

3 
3 

22. 

3 

How  many  new  friends  have  you  made  in  the  past  year? 

A.  No  need  to  make  new  friends. 

B.  1-2 

C.  3-5 

D.  6  or  more. 

E.  Cannot  remember  exactly. 

On  the  average,  how  many  people  do  you  see  daily,  (Excluding 
your  immediate  staff) 

A.  0-4 

B.  5-8 

C.  9-12 

D.  12  -  16 

E.  16  or  more. 

Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  what  you  usually  do 
in  making  important  decisions? 

A.  Make  the  decision  and  inform  your  boss  later  on. 

B.  Make  the  decision  as  if  it  were  a  routine  matter. 

C.  Put  the  problem  up  to  those  affected  by  the  decision. 

D.  Decision  making  is  not  my  responsibility. 

E.  Take  time  to  check  with  your  boss. 

Indicate  which  combination  of  words,  when  placed  in  the  following 
sentence,  would  most  accurately  describe  you:  you  hear  about  new 

work-related  developments most  of  my 

colleagues. 

A.  Considerably  before 

B.  Sooner  than 

C.  At  about  the  same  time  as 

D.  Later  than 

E.  Sometime  after 

Indicate  the  frequency  with  which  your  subordinates,  peer,  and/ 
or  superiors  came  to  you  in  the  past  month  for  work  related 
information  which  was  not  a  function  of  your  position? 


A. 

1-3 

B. 

4-7 

C. 

8-11 

D. 

12  -   16 

E. 

17   or  more 

In  the  past  year,  how  many  non-routine,  work-related  projects 
have  been  completed  for  which  you  supplied  the  original  idea? 


B. 

1 

-   2 

C. 

3 

-   4 

D. 

5 

-   6 

E. 

7 

or  more 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

35 


36 


37 


39 


40 


30.  Which  of  the  following  do  you  tend  to  rely  upon  most  heavily 
as  a  source  of  initial  information  for  work-related  projects 
and /or  problems? 


31. 


A.  Literature  -  books,  manuals,  dissertations,  and  other 
items  which  are  not  published  on  a  regular  basis. 

B.  Vendors  -  representatives  of,  or  documantation  generated 
by  suppliers  or  potential  suppliers. 

C.  Personal  Experience  -  ideas  which  were  previously  used  by 
yourself  in  similar  situations  and  recalled  directly  by 
memory . 

D.  Staff  -  selected  members  of  your  staff  who  are  not  assigned 
directly  to  the  project  being  considered. 

E.  External  Sources  -  sources  which  do  not  fall  into  any  one 
of  the  catagories . 

When  you  hear  about  a  new  idea  which  may  be  of  use  to  your 
organization  you? 


30. 


A.  Analyze  it  in  depth  before  instituting  it. 

B.  See  how  it  works  in  other  organizations. 

C.  Turn  it  over  to  a  person  in  your  organization  who  is 
most  likely  to  use  it. 

D.  Discuss  it  and  its  applicability  at  your  next  conference. 

E.  Turn  it  over  to  a  cost  analyst  to  determine  its  value. 

32.   When  information  concerning  major  decisions  are  to  be  made,  you' 


33, 


31. 


A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 


Recognize,  among  other  things,  that  upward  communications 

have  little  or  no  value  to  the  management  of  the  organization. 

Acknowledge  that  an  important  decision  about  decisions  is 

when  to  communicate  them,  if  at  all. 

Insist  that  a  decision  is  communicated  in  a  language         32, 

that  will  not  antagonize  its  receptiveness. 

Recognize  that  some  restrictions  may  improve  organizational 

effectiveness. 

Insist  that  every  decision  be  communicated  in  a  language 

that  leaves  no  doubt  to  the  intent  or  spirit  of  the  decision. 


Indicate  the  total  number  of  journals,  magazines,  and  news- 
papers which  you  regularly  read. 


34. 


A. 

1-2 

B. 

3-4 

C. 

5-6 

D. 

7-8 

E. 

9  or  more 

What  is  your  present  salary  range? 


A. 

$10,000  - 

$20,000 

F. 

B. 

$20,000  - 

$30,000 

G. 

C. 

$30,000  - 

$50,000 

H. 

D. 

$50,000  - 

$75,000 

I. 

E. 

$75,000  - 

$100,000 

$100,000  -  $150,000 
$150,000  -  $200,000 
$200,000  -  $300,000 
$300,000  or  greater 
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34. 


35.   Would  you  work  at  your  present  job  for  a  lesser  salary? 


36. 


A. 

Yes 

B. 

No 

If 

Yes,  by  how  much? 

A. 

0  -  $1,000 

F. 

$15,000  - 

$20,000 

B. 

$1,000  -  $2,000 

G. 

$20,000  - 

$30,000 

C. 

$2,000  -  $5,000 

H. 

$30,000  - 

$40,000 

D. 

$5,000  -  $10,000 

I. 

$40,000  - 

$50,000 

E. 

$10,000  -  $15,000 

J. 

$50,000  - 

$100,000 

35. 


46 


36. 


47 


37.   If  No,  why  not? 


A.  Money  is  very  important  to  you. 

B.  You  are  worth  what  you  are  being  paid. 

C.  For  your  unique  skills,  you  will  not  work  for  less  than 
your  present  salary. 

D.  Money  is  not  a  direct  concern  to  you,  but  it  is  important 
to  your  family. 

E.  Present  earning  power  is  necessary  to  provide  a  portfolio 
for  future  security. 
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38.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  time  you  have  to  do  your  work? 

A.  Have  time  for  everything  without  feeling  pushed. 

B.  Wish  you  had  a  little  more  time  to  plan  and  to  think. 

C.  Necessary  to  keep  pushing  to  get  everything  done.  38, 

D.  Very  hard  to  do  what  is  expected  of  you  in  the  time  available. 

E.  Never  seem  to  have  enough  time  to  do  everything. 

39.  With  respect  to  the  amount  of  time  you  spend  at  "work" 


49 


m—~i 


A. 
B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


You  do  not  view  your  position  as  having  fixed  working  hours 

You  consider  yourself  as  a  professional  that  will  give 

whatever  amount  of  time  is  required,  at  the  time,  to 

accomplish  the  present  undertaking. 

As  a  general  rule,  you  accomplish  at  least  or  more  work 

outside  the  office  than  while  working  at  the  office. 

You  simply  feel  that  working  hours  are  for  "others"  and 

you  give  whatever  time  is  required  to  accomplish  a  task 

and  work  at  it  until  it  is  completed. 

You  try  not  to  allow  your  outside  personal  interests  to 

cause  you  to  mismanage  vour  time. 


39, 
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40.   Of  the  situations  given,  which  of  these  best  describes  your 
work  routine? 

A.  You  have  time  in  your  daily  routine  to  spend  time  on  the 
unexpected. 

B.  As  a  general  rule,  your  daily  schedule  is  very  heavy. 

C.  If  it  were  not  for  your  subordinates  taking  up  a  good 
part  of  your  time,  you  would  have  more  than  enough  time 
to  expand  your  involvement  in  the  company's  business. 

D.  You  have  no  difficulty  with  the  management  of  your  time 
since  you  set  a  fixed  and  precise  daily  schedule,  allowing 
time  for  your  seniors,  subordinates,  and  whatever  is  left 
belongs  to  you. 

E.  You  are  concerned  with  the  amount  of  time  you  have  to  spend 
at  the  office,  because  you  feel  your  superiors  interpret 
this  as  an  indicator  of  ineffectiveness. 


40. 
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41. 


You  are  about  to  propose  a  new  policy  which  you  feel  is  good  for 
the  organization.   You  intuitively  believe,  however,  that  you 
will  have  difficulty  convincing  certain  segments  of  the 
organization.   You  are  further  aware  that  unless  you  receive 
almost  across  the  board  concurrence,  top  management  will  not 
institute  the  policy.   How  would  you  go  about  "seeing  to  it" 
that  your  policy  is  accepted? 


A.  Work  around  the  opposition,  by  going  directly  to  top 
management  and  attempt  to  convince  them  with  the 
profitability  of  your  proposed  policy. 

B.  Determine  who  your  supporters  are  and  seek  their  assistance 
to  favorably  impress  the  opposition. 

C.  Specifically,  identify  those  individuals  who  are  opposed     41. 
and  attempt  to  convince  them  individually. 

D.  Ignore  the  opposition  and  continue  with  your  new  policy 
changes. 

E.  Postpone  introduction  of  the  policy  change  and  wait  for  better 
t  iming . 
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42.   As  a  decision  maker: 


A. 
B. 

C. 


D. 

E. 


You  accept  success  and  failure  equally. 

When  you  have  failed,  you  have  accepted  the  consequences  and 

continued  on  as  before. 

When  you  fail  you  accept  the  consequences  and  will  analyze 

the  causative  factors  thereto.   Such  a  set  back  will  not 

deter  your  future  efforts. 

Your  aim  is  to  always  succeed  no  matter  what  procedures  or 

methods  must  be  employed  to  accomplish  you  objectives. 

You  are  successful  because  you  thoroughly  investigate  the 

parameters  surrounding  the  decision  about  to  be  made. 


42, 
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43.   Assume  you  are  considering  several  proven  company  executives  for 
a  promotion.   However,  you  consider  the  best  among  them  to  be  a 
"maverick"  with  respect  to  his  management /leadership  style.   If 
you  decide  on  selecting  the  "maverick"  would  you? 

A.  Insist  that  his  management /leadership  style  conform  to 
present  organization  policies. 

B.  Modify  the  organization  to  adjust  to  his  management /leader- 
ship style. 

C.  Prefer  to  allow  him  to  operate  as  he  pleases  so  long  as  his 
performance  results  in  a  highly  satisfactory  performance. 

D.  Prefer  to  allow  him  to  operate  within  his  style,  but  at  the 
appropriate  time  tactfully  remind  him  that  the  company 
policies  are  sound  and  will  prove  beneficial  to  him  in  the 
long  run. 

E.  You  would  not  select  the  "maverick." 


43, 
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44. 


If  you  have  just  been  promoted  two  levels  above  your  present 
position  (same  company),  you  would  function  at  this  new  level? 


45. 


A. 
B. 

C. 


D. 


E. 


By  proceeding  cautiously  before  making  decisions. 

By  waiting  to  gain  confidence  and  with  additional  experience 

make  decisions  faster  than  when  initially  assigned. 

With  no  delay  in  decision  making  because  earlier  training  and 

experience  adequately  prepared  you  for  this  increased 

responsibility.  44. 

Because  in  the  past  when  assigned  to  a  new  or  unfamiliar 

area,  you  had  no  difficulty  in  commanding  the  new  job  and 

therefore,  would  anticipate  no  delay  in  decision  making  now. 

By  operating  at  this  higher  level  may  require  you  to  grow 

into  the  job  simply  because  of  the  scope  of  the  position. 
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As  you  reflect  on  your  career,  judge  the  present,  and  postulate 
about  the  future  regarding  the  relationship  with  your  family, 
family  responsibilities  and  demands  of  your  present  position, 
how  would  you  best  describe  the  way  in  which  the  relationship 
exists  or  developed? 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


Family  responsibilities  were/are  not  neglected  since  a  mutual 

bond  of  understanding  developed  as  you  proceeded  through 

your  career,  wherein  the  family  was /is  supportive  of  your 

professional  goals. 

Your  family  has /did  not  place  you  in  a  position  wherein  you 

had  to  choose  between  family  or  professional  goals. 

Family  obligations  occassionally  have  taken  a  secondary 

position  if  your  professional  goals  and  requirements  of  your 

job  were  to  be  attained.   However,  you  attempted  to  make  it 

up  to  the  family  whenever  the  occasion (s)  allowed. 

You  attempted  to  make  a  compromise  decision  between  family 

and  job,  but  rarely  sacrificed  the  family. 

Sometimes,  demands  of  the  job,  i.e.,  time  sensitive  issues, 

demanded  that  you  put  more  hours  on  the  job  than  you 

would  like. 


45. 
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46.   In  a  position  that  you  feel  is  not  exactly  what  you  want: 

A.  You  do  whatever  is  required  and  receive  what  you  believe  to 
be  only  minimal  personal  or  professional  satisfaction  from 
the  results  of  your  efforts. 

B.  You  consider  the  results  of  your  efforts  to  be  neglegible 
and  in  fact  believe  your  efforts  to  be  "dog  work." 

C.  You  consider  your  efforts  to  be  professionally  and 
personally  rewarding  even  though  you  are  not  completely 
happy  with  your  present  position. 

D.  You  have  in  retrospect,  almost  always  derived  personal 
satisfaction  from  your  job  regardless  of  your  personal 
feelings  toward  the  assignments. 

E.  You  do  what  is  required,  knowing  or  hoping  that  the 
present  assignment  (occupation)  is  only  a  means  to  an  end. 


46, 
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47.   You  accepted  employment  with  your  present  company: 


A.  Thinking  or  knowing  that  it  would  be  only  a  temporary 
assignment,  carrying  with  it  a  promise  or  possibility  that 
a  better  position  would  be  available  in  a  reasonable  time. 

B.  Realizing  that  it  was  exactly  what  you  wanted  to  do  and  had 
no  desire  for  higher  levels  of  aspiration. 

C.  Because  of  your  specific  or  unique  skills  that  were  desired 
by  the  employer,  who  was  willing  to  pay  you  commensurate 
with  your  proven  abilities. 

D.  Because  of  your  unique  skills  that  were  desired  by  the 
employer  but  you  also  set  your  remuneration  schedule. 

E.  Because  there  were  no  other  positions  available  or 
opportunities  that  suited  you. 
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48.   When  you  take  a  vacation: 


A.  You  find  it  is  most  benefical  to  take  one  long  vacation  as 
opposed  to  several  short  vacation  trips. 

B.  You  fit  your  vacation  schedule  into  what  the  organization 
will  allow  you  to  take. 

C.  You  find  it  best  to  schedule  your  vacation  with  the  needs 
and  desires  of  your  family. 

D.  You  do  not  take  long  vacations  (more  than  2  weeks)  because 
you  recognize  that  you  will  have  to  work  twice  as  hard  to 
catch  up  on  your  work  when  you  return. 

E.  You  take  vacations  only  for  reasons  of  health. 


48, 
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49.   How  good  is  your  health? 


A.  Poor  -  need  rest  and/or  medical  treatment  to  attack  the 
rigorous  of  daily  business  activity. 

B.  Based  upon  your  judgement  and  substantiated  by  your  physicians 
evaluation  you  are  in  good  health  for  your  age. 

C.  Based  upon  your  judgement  and  supported  by  your  physicians   49, 
evaluation  you  are  in  better  health  then  someone  of  your  age. 

D.  Fair  -  you  recognize  the  need  to  keep  yourself  physically 
toned  up,  but  your  demanding  schedule  has  precluded  you 
from  adhering  to  a  set  exercise  schedule. 

E.  Perfect  -  can  drive  hard  on  any  job,  night  or  day. 
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APPENDIX  B 
Motivational  Style  Questionnaire 

This  appendix  represents  the  questionnaire  used  to 

evaluate  motivational  needs  of  the  subjects  of  this  study 

and  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  questionnaire  utilized  in  other 
studies  of  hundreds  of  subjects. 
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MOTIVATIONAL  STYLE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
Instructions 

Think  about  what  you  do  in  your  job  right  now  in  relation 
to  handling  your  subordinates.   There  are  36  pairs  of  state- 
ments which  may  describe  what  you  do  in  your  job.   Read  each 
pair  of  statements  and  decide  which  one  best  applies  to  you. 
Then  mark  an  "X"  in  the  box  next  to  that  statement. 

For  instance,  if  you  think  that  the  first  statement  in 
item  1  best  describes  what  you  do  in  your  job,  then  place  an 
"X"  in  the  box  which  appears  under  column  B. 

You  must  answer  all  questions.   Some  questions  you  will 
find  hard  to  distinguish  because  both  seem  to  apply  or 
neither  seem  to  apply.    Nevertheless,  a  choice  must  be  made 
as  to  which  of  the  two  is  more  characteristic  of  you  in  your 
job . 

Please  be  sure  that  you  place  your  "XM  in  the  box  next 
to  the  statement  you  have  chosen. 
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1. 


OR 


2. 


OR 


I  believe  that  once  the  goals 
have  been  set,  then  each  man 
should  have  enough  motivation 
to  achieve  them. 

I  will  give  responsibility, 
but  take  it  away  if  perfor- 
mance is  not  forthcoming. 

I  tell  subordinates  not  to 
worry  about  others'  perfor- 
mance but  rather  to  concen- 
trate on  self- improvement . 

I  feel  that  reports  are  not 
very  necessary  in  a  situation 
where  trust  has  been 
established. 


B 


D 


3. 


OR 


OR 


OR 


I  have  high  standards  pf  per- 
formance and  have  less 
sympathy  for  those  whose 
performance  falls  short. 

When  a  subordinate's  plan 
is  inappropriate,  I  stimulate 
him  to  re -think  and  come  up 
with  another  plan. 

I  believe  that  human  rights  and 
values  are  more  important  than 
the  immediate  job  on  hand 

I  reward  good  work  and  feel 
that  punishment  for  non-per- 
formance has  limited  use. 

I  suggest  alternative  ways  of 
doing  things  rather  than 
indicate  the  way  I  perfer  it 
myself. 

I  think  that  subordinates  should 
be  able  to  overcome  difficulties 
in  the  way  to  achievement  by 
themselves . 
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A   B   C   D   E    F 


6. 


OR 


7. 


OR 


8. 


OR 


When  alternatives  are  described 
to  me  I  am  not  long  in  indi- 
cating the  course  of  action 
I  prefer. 

When  a  subordinate  disagrees 
with  me,  I  am  careful  to  give 
my  reasons  why  I  want  it  done 
a  certain  way. 

I  think  that  disciplining 
employees  does  more  harm 
than  good. 

I  develop  a  close  personal 
relationship  with  subordinates 
because  I  believe  this  marks 
out  a  good  manager. 

I  reward  good  work  and  feel 
that  punishment  for  non- 
performance has  limited  use. 

When  a  subordinate  fails  to 
perform  I  let  him  know  of 
the  failure  in  a  firm  and 
reasoned  manner. 


9.   I  expect  my  subordinates 
to  carry  out  plans  I  have 
prepared. 
OR 

I  think  that  subordinates 
should  be  able  to  overcome 
difficulties  in  the  way  to 
achievement  by  themselves. 

10.  When  I  make  a  decision,  I 
take  the  additional  step  of 
persuading  my  subordinates 
to  accept  it. 

OR 

I  feel  that  accepted  plans 
should  generally  represent 
the  ideas  of  my  subordinates. 

11.  I  feel  that  people  develop 
best  in  a  trusting  environment 


OR 


I  believe  that  once  the  goals 
have  been  set,  then  each  man 
should  have  enough  motivation 
to  achieve  them. 
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A   B   C   D   E    F 


12. 


OR 


13. 


OR 


14. 


OR 


15. 


OR 


16. 


OR 


17. 


OR 


When  I  discipline  a  subordinate 
I  am  definite  in  letting  him 
know  what  he  has  done  wrong. 

I  feel  that  reports  are  not 
very  necessary  in  a  situation 
where  trust  has  been  established 

I  believe  that  firm  discipline 
is  important  to  keep  the  work 
moving. 

I  insist  subordinates  submit 
detailed  reports  on  their 
activities . 

I  believe  that  a  popular 
leader  is  better  than  an 
unpopular  one. 

I  believe  that  subordinates 
should  not  be  too  discouraged 
by  setbacks  in  the  job,  but 
rather  should  be  able  to 
clear  blockages  themselves. 

I  believe  that  it  is  a 
manager's  job  to  arouse  the 
will  to  achieve  in  subordinates. 

I  am  constantly  concerned  with 
high  standards  of  performance 
and  encourage  subordinates  to 
reach  these  standards. 

I  am  available  to  subordinates 
as  a  consultant  and  advisor 
when  it  is  agreed  they  need 
help. 

I  feel  that  people  develop 
best  in  a  trusting  environment. 

When  a  subordinate's  plan  is 
inappropriate,  I  stimulate 
him  to  re -think  and  come  up 
with  another  plan. 

I  often  given  orders  in  the 
form  of  a  suggestion,  but 
make  clear  what  I  want. 


Q 
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A   B    C    D   E    F 


18. 


OR 


19. 


OR 


I  believe  that  job  security  and 
benefits  such  as  superannuation 
plans  are  important  for  employee 
happiness . 

When  a  subordinate's  plan  is 
inappropriate  I  stimulate  him 
to  re- think  and  come  up  with 
another  plan. 

In  the  long  run,  I  will  fire 
a  man  I  consider  to  be 
unmanageable. 

I  discourage  arguments  which 
upset  the  harmony  amongst 
subordinates. 


20. 


OR 


21. 


OR 


22 


OR 


23. 


OR 


I  feel  that  reports  are  not 
very  necessary  in  a  situation 
where  trust  has  been  established 

I  expect  my  subordinates  to 
carry  out  plans  I  have  prepared. 

I  am  not  so  concerned  with 
establishing  close  personal 
relationships  as  in  getting 
subordinates  to  follow  my 
example . 

I  believe  that  human  rights 
and  values  are  more  important 
than  the  immediate  job  on  hand. 

I  watch  for  improvement  in 
individual  performance  rather 
than  insist  on  high  level 
performance  from  subordinates. 

I  discourage  arguments  which 
upset  the  harmony  amongst 
subordinates . 

I  believe  that  subordinates 
should  not  be  too  discouraged 
by  setbacks  in  the  job,  but 
rather  should  be  able  to 
clear  blockages  themselves. 

When  I  make  a  decision,  I 
take  the  additional  step  of 
persuading  my  subordinates  to 
accept  it. 
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24. 


OR 


25 


OR 


26. 


OR 


27. 


OR 


28 


OR 


29. 
OR 


When  a  subordinate  disagrees 
with  me,  I  am  careful  to  give 
my  reasons  why  I  want  it  done 
a  certain  way. 

I  think  that  disciplining 
employees  does  more  harm  than 
good. 

I  am  constantly  concerned  with 
high  standards  of  performance 
and  encourage  subordinates  to 
reach  these  standards. 

I  believe  that  firm  discipline 
is  important  to  keep  the  work 
moving. 

I  discourage  arguments  which 
upset  the  harmony  amongst 
subordinates . 

I  expect  my  subordinates  to 
follow  my  instructions  closely. 

I  develop  a  close  personal 
relationship  with  subordinates 
because  I  believe  this  marks 
out  a  good  manager. 

When  alternatives  are  described 
to  me  I  am  not  long  in  indi- 
cating the  course  of  action 
I  prefer. 

When  a  subordinate  fails  to 
perform  I  let  him  know  of  the 
failure  in  a  firm  and 
reasoned  manner. 

I  am  not  so  concerned  with 
establishing  close  personal* 
relationships  as  in  getting 
subordinates  to  follow  my 
example. 

I  expect  my  subordinates  to 
follow  my  instructions  closely. 

I  often  give  orders  in  the 
form  of  a  suggestion,  but 
make  it  clear  what  I  want. 
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30. 


OR 


31. 


OR 


32. 


OR 


33. 


OR 


34. 


OR 


35. 


OR 


I  will  give  responsibility,  but 
take  it  away  if  performance  is 
not  forthcoming. 

I  am  available  to  subordinates 
as  a  consultant  and  adviser 
when  it  is  agreed  that  they 
need  help. 

I  think  that  subordinates  should 
be  able  to  overcome  difficulties 
in  the  way  to  achievement  by 
themselves . 

When  I  discipline  a  subordinate 
I  am  definite  in  letting  him 
know  what  he  has  done  wrong. 

I  tend  to  rely  on  self-direction 
and  self-control  rather  than 
doing  much  controlling  myself. 

I  suggest  alternativeways  of 
doing  things  rather  than 
indicate  the  way  I  prefer 
it  myself. 

I  seek  to  reduce  resistance 
to  my  decisions  by  indicating 
what  subordinates  have  to 
gain  from  my  decision. 

I  watch  for  improvement  in 
individual  performance  rather 
than  insist  on  high  level 
performance  from  subordinates. 

I  often  give  orders  in  the 
form  of  a  suggestion,  but 
make  clear  what  I  want. 

In  the  long  run,  I  will  fire 
a  man  I  consider  to  be 
unmanageable. 

I  insist  subordinates  submit 
detailed  reports  on  their 
activities . 

I  am  constantly  concerned  with 
high  standards  of  performance 
and  encourage  subordinates  to 
reach  these  standards. 
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36. 


OR 


I  feel  that  accepted  plans 
should  generally  represent 
the  ideas  of  my  subordinates. 

I  believe  that  a  popular 
leader  is  better  than  an 
unpopular  one. 


- 
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APPENDIX  C 
Managerial  Style  Questionnaire 

This  appendix  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  questionnaire 
distributed  to  the  subjects  of  this  study  to  assess  their 
dependence  upon  their  subordinates  in  the  performance  of 
both  programmed  and  unprogrammed  tasks. 
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MANAGERIAL  STYLE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


NOTE:   The  phrase  "Your  Command"  or  "Your  Organization" 
as  used  herein  refers  to  that  geographically 
contiguous,  organizationally  homogeneous  group 
(such  as  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Naval  Air  Systems  Command  Headquarters, 
a  Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  and  the  like)  in 
which  you  are  employed. 


PLEASE  RETURN  TO: 

William  S.  Burlem 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 

Bldg.  26,  Pacific  Missile 

Test  Center 
Pt.  Mugu,  CA   93042 
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1.  How  many  hierarchial  line -management  levels  exist  in 
your  organization  (a  line-management  level  is  defined  as 
the  gradations  in  organizational  elements  separated  by 
supervisory  positions  such  as  Department/Division/Branch/ 
Section/etc.)? 

2.  At  which  of  these  hierarchial  levels  is  your  basic  job 
assignment?  

3.  a.   Very  briefly,  what  is  the  nature  of  your  principal 
regularly  assigned  duties  (such  as  financial,  technical, 
etc.)? 


b.  How  many  people  are  under  your  direct  supervision  or 
control?  

c.  To  what  degree  do  you  depend  upon  your  regular  staff 
for  the  performance  of  these  regularly  assigned  organi- 
zational functions: 

(1)  Heavily (2)  Moderately (3)  Occasionally  

(4)  Not  at  all  

4.   a.   Within  the  last  five  years  in  your  current  organiza- 
tion, what  additional  recurring  functions  outside  your 
normal  job  scope  have  occasionally  been  assigned  to  you 
(for  example,  EEO  Coordinator,  labor  negotiator,  and  the 
like)?  ; 
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b.  To  what  degree  do  you  depend  upon  your  regular  staff 
for  the  initial  performance  of  this  recurring  duties? 

(1)  Heavily  (2)  Moderately  (3)  Occasionally  

(4)  Not  at  all  

c.  After  a  period  of  familiarization  and  initial 
performance,  to  what  degree  then  do  you  delegate  these 
duties  to  your  regular  staff? 

(1)  Heavily  (2)  Moderately  (3)  Occasionally  

(4)  Not  at  all  

a.   Within  the  last  five  years  in  your  current  organiza- 
tion, what  one-time  functions  (such  as  committees  on 
reorganization  and  the  like)  outside  your  normal  job 
scope  were  assigned  to  you? 


b.   To  what  degree  do  you  depend  upon  your  regular  staff 
for  the  performance  of  these  duties? 

(1)  Heavily  (2)  Moderately  (3)  Occasionally  

(4)  Not  at  all  

6.   Have  you  ever  observed  the  opportunity  to  fulfill  a 
function  unassigned,  but  in  your  estimation  important,  to 
your  organization? 


7.   In  your  tenure  with  your  organization  within  the  past 
five  years  have  you  ever  assumed  such  a  function  based  upon 
such  an  assessment?     


a.   If  so,  how  many  were: 

(1)  A  one-time  task  without  continuing  responsibility 
for  your  organization? 
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(2)  A  function  which,  when  assumed,  subsequently 
became  a  regular  job  of  your  organizational  unit?  

(3)  To  what  degree  did  you  initially  depend  upon 
your  regular  staff  for  the  execution  of  these 
assumed  functions? 

(a)  Heavily  (b)  Moderately  (c)  Occasionally  

(d)  Not  at  all  

(4)  To  what  degree  did  you  subsequently  delegate 
those  that  became  regular  duties? 

(a)  Heavily  (b)  Moderately  (c)  Occasionally  

(d)  Not  at  all  

8.   During  your  tenure  with  your  organization  within  the  last 
five  years,  how  often  have  you  received  special  recognition 
for: 

a.   Your  regular  duties?  


b.  Your  assigned  additional  duties? 

c.  Your  assumed  one-time  functions? 


d.   Your  assumed  subsequently  regular  duties? 


9.   If  applicable,  what  is  your  civil  service  grade  level  or 
military  rank? 
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APPENDIX  D 
Outline  for  Personal  Interviews 

This  appendix  contains  the  outline  used  in  generally 
formatting  the  interviews.   It  was  used  in  order  to  insure 
all  interviews  were  being  conducted  within  a  common  framework 
Results  varied  with  the  emphasis  placed  by  the  interviewee 
upon  each  question  and  related  subjects. 

1.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  job? 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  organization? 

3.  What  was  your  previous  job? 

4.  How  long  have  you  been  in  federal  service? 

5.  Do  you  travel  much? 

6.  With  what  other  commands  are  your  primary  business 
associations? 

7.  Are  there  people  in  these  other  commands  with  whom  you 
deal  due  to  their  personal  characteristics  rather  than 
their  organizationally  assigned  function? 

8.  If  so,  what  are  these  characteristics? 

9.  Can  you  name  people  in  this  or  other  activities  whom  you 
consider  to  be  particularly  effective? 

10.   If  so,  why  do  you  consider  them  so? 
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APPENDIX  E 

This  appendix  contains  Naval  Air  Systems  Command  Instruc- 
tion 12412.1  of  January  1976  as  part  1,  describing  the  NAVAIR 
High-Potential  program.  Part  2  contains  population  data  from 
NAVAIR  activities  and  performance  recognitions  accorded  these 
populations. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 

NAVAL  AIR  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

WASHINGTON.  DC.  20361 


IN  REPLY  REFER  TO 


NAVAIRINST  12U12.1 

AIR-90A1 

8  Jan  1976 


NAVAIR  INSTRUCTION  12U12.1 

From:   Commander,  Naval  Air  Systems  Command 

Subj :   Executive  Development  "High  Potential"  Assessment  Program 


Ref: 


(a)  FPM  ltr  412-2  of  29  Jan  1974  (NOTAL) 

(b)  CSC  Publication,  "Considerations  in  the  Identification  of 
Managerial  Potential,"  EMMTAP  No.  1,  Aug  1973 

(c)  SECNAVINST  12412.1  of  30  Apr  1974 

(d)  NAVMATINST  12412. 1A  of  27  Sep  1974 

(e)  OCMMINST  12412.2  of  17  Apr  1975 


End: 


(1)  Procedures  for  Identification  of  "High  Potential" 
Personnel  at  NAVAIR  Headquarters 

(2)  Procedures  for  Identification  of  "High  Potential"  Personnel 
in  Naval  Air  Systems  Command  Field  Activities 

1.  Purpose.  This  instruction  establishes  procedures  and  responsibilities 
for  identifying  those  individuals  considered  to  possess  high  potential  for 
eventually  assuming  executive  responsibilities. 

2.  Scope.   This  instruction  is  applicable  to  individuals  employed  by  the 
Naval  Air  Systems  Command  Headquarters  (NAVAIR  HQ)  and  its  field  activities, 

3.  Background.   Reference  (a)  sets  forth  the  requirement  for  all  federal 
agencies  to  establish  an  operational  program  to  identify  individuals  at 
or  above  GS-13  or  equivalent  levels  who  manifest  high  potential  for  the 
assumption  of  executive  responsibilities.   The  purpose  of  such  an  identi- 
fication is  to  properly  develop  individuals  so  identified,  to  enhance 
their  executive  and  managerial  skills,  knowledges,  and  abilities,  so  as 
to  assure  the  presence  within  the  Command  of  the  requisite  capability  to 
fill  all  of  its  executive  needs.   Reference  (b)  presents  general  guidelines 
in  the  development  of  a  High  Potential  assessment  program;  references  (c) , 
(d)  and  (e)  provide  further  guidance  for  the  institution  of  an  Executive 
Development  Program  and  development  of  a  High  Potential  assessment  program. 
Enclosures  (1)  and  (2)  establish  the  procedures  to  implement  such  an 
identification  program  at  NAVAIR  HQ  and  its  field  activities. 
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4.  Discussion 

a.  The  High  Potential  assessment  program  is  an  integral  part 

of  the  Command's  Executive  Development  Program.   The  "potential"  being 
assessed  is  potential  to  effectively  carry  out  the  highest  level  civilian 
executive  responsibilities  within  the  organization;  thus,  this  program 
does  not  attempt  to  measure  merely  technical  expertise  or  competence. 
Those  individuals  identified  as  "High  Potentials"  should  receive  the 
highest  priority  in  planning,  budgeting,  and  selecting  for  management- 
oriented  training  and  development  assignments.   Additionally,  those 
identified  should  be  provided  with  opportunities  for  substituting  or 
"filling  in"  during  temporary  absences  (leave  or  travel)  of  their  super- 
visors. 

b.  The  number  of  "High  Potentials"  identified  for  participation  in 
this  program  must  necessarily  be  quite  limited,  and  should  be  based  on  a 
consideration  of  forecasted  vacancies  and  executive  requirements.   Thus, 
non-selection  for  this  program  should  carry  no  implication  of  low 
potential;  non-selectees  would  still  have  opportunities  for  development 
and  promotion,  as  well  as  for  re-application  for  the  program  in  two  years. 
The  High  Potential  assessment  program  will  be  repeated  once  every  two  years. 

5.  Responsibilities 

a.  Deputy  Commander,  Assistant  Commanders,  Comptroller,  field  activity 
Commanders  and  Commanding  Officers  are  responsible  for 

(1)  convening  a  High  Potential  Evaluation  Board,  comprised  of  no 
less  than  three  high-level  management  personnel  under  their  cognizance, 
to  perform  functions  listed  below;  and 

(2)  carrying  out  assigned  procedures  detailed  in  enclosures  (1)  and 
(2)  as  appropriate; 

b.  High  Potential  Evaluation  Boards  are  responsible  for 

(1)  reviewing  application  packages,  including  self-appraisals  and 
supervisory  appraisals,  and  conducting  interviews  when  necessary,  to 
determine  the  highest  executive  potential  within  their  respective  groups; 

(2)  compiling  a  list  of  identified  High  Potentials,  in  priority 
order; 

(3)  providing  feedback  to  program  applicants; 

(A)   reviewing,  approving,  and  monitoring  Individual  Development 
Plans  (IDPs)  of  personnel  selected  for  participation  in  the  High  Potential 
Executive  Development  Program; 

(5)   formally  reviewing  on  an  annual  basis,  the  progress  of  each 
individual  participant; 
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(6)  evaluating  the  total  program  periodically  for  quality  of 
results  and  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  management;  and 

(7)  ensuring  that  at  least  one  member  of  the  Group  Evaluation 
Board  is  to  be  designated  for  the  responsibility  of  overseeing  compliance 
with  the  agency  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  regulations,  requirements 
and  needs. 

c.  Chairpersons  of  High  Potential  Evaluation  Boards  are  responsible 
for 

(1)  making  final  recommendations  for  High  Potential  identifications 
to  the  Vice  Commander  or  activity  Commanding  Officer;  and 

(2)  determining  the  proper  distribution  of  selectees  throughout 
the  organization. 

d.  The  Management  and  Administration  Directorate  (AIR-90) ,  as  the 
designated  focal  point  and  coordinator  for  the  program^  is  responsible  for 

(1)  providing  coordination,  assistance,  and  guidelines  to  addressees 
in  regards  to  the  program; 

(2)  serving  as  central  repository  for  records  concerning  the  program; 

(3)  carrying  out  assigned  procedures  as  detailed  in  enclosures  (1) 
and  (2). 

e.  Field  activity  heads  are  additionally  responsible  for  designating 
a  focal  point  in  the  activity  to  coordinate  the  program  and  assume  the 
responsibilities  assigned  to  AIR-90  in  paragraph  5  d  above,  as  they  relate 
to  the  activity. 

6.  Action.   Addressees  shall  ensure  that  all  personnel  are  familiar  with 
and  comply  with  the  responsibilities  and  objectives  of  this  program. 

7.  Forms 

a.  Field  Activities.   NAVSO  Form  12U12/U ,  Self-nomination  Form,  and 
NAVSO  Form  12U12/5,  Executive /Managerial  Potential  Appraisal  Form,  may  be 
obtained  from  Director  of  Civilian  Manpower  Management  (Code  232). 

b.  NAVAIR  Headquarters.   NAVSO  Form  12U12/U  and  NAVSO  Form  121*12/5 
may  be  obtained  from  NAVAIR  HQ  (AIR-90). 


RUPERT  S.  MILLER 
Vice  Commander 
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Distribution:   FKAlA(established  quantity);  others  5  copies  each   *  " 
SNDL:   FKAlA(Deputy  Commander,  Assistant  Commanders,  Comptroller,  Command 
Special  Assistants,  Designated  Project  Managers,  Project  Coordinators,  and 
Office  and  Division  Directors);  FKR  (less  FKR8D) 

Copy  to:   (2  copies  each  unless  otherwise  shown) 

C2(MASDC),  C4E(West  Palm  Beach);  CAJ(Naples,  North  Island),  FKA6A3B 
FKA1A(AIR-9701  (10  copies),  AIR-9701A  (40  copies),  AIR-952  A/L  (1  copy) 
AIR-90A1  (  5  copies)),  FKM-27  C/L 

Stocked:  Commanding  Officer,  Naval  Publications  and  Forms  Center,  5801  Tabor 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  PA  19120 
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PROCEDURES  FOR  IDENTIFICATION  OF  "HIGH  POTENTIAL"  PERSONNEL 

AT  NAVAIR  HEADQUARTERS 

1.  Once  every  two  years,  the  Management  and  Administration  Directorate 
(AIR-90)  will  announce  requests  for  self-nominations.   The  opportunity  for 
self-nomination  will  be  offered  to  all  civilians  between  GS-13  and  GS-15, 
or  equivalent  level. 

2.  All  candidates  must  submit  NAVSO  Form  12412/4,  Self-Nomination  Forms  to 
AIR-90  for  initial  processing. 

3.  AIR-90  will  distribute  NAVSO  Form  12412/5,  Executive/Managerial  Potential 
Appraisal  questionnaires  for  the  appraisal  of  each  candidate  by  two  levels  of 
supervision.   Generally,  the  candidate's  immediate  supervisor  plus  the  next 
higher  level  manager  will  be  asked  to  complete  this  form.   In  cases  wherein  one 
of  the  supervisors  has  known  the  candidate  for  less  than  six  months,  an 
additional  rating  will  be  sought  from  a  previous  or  higher  level  supervisor 
considered  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  such  an  appraisal. 

4.  These  supervisors  will  be  asked  to  make  an  assessment  of  the  candidates' 
potential  for  executive  responsibilities  based  on  current  and  past  observations 
of  various  described  managerial,  executive,  and  personal  skills,  traits,  and 
abilities. 

5.  AIR-90  will  process  and  collate  the  NAVSO  Form  12412/4  and  NAVSO  Form  12412/5 
and  forward  them  to  Group  High  Potential  Evaluation  Boards  for  use  in  assessing 
candidates. 

6.  Group  High  Potential  Evaluation  Boards  will  accomplish  the  following: 

a.  Evaluate  each  candidate  on  the  basis  of  material  forwarded  by 
AIR-90,  supplemented,  when  appropriate,  by  interviews  of  candidates  and/or 
supervisory  personnel. 

b.  Compile  a  rank-ordered  list  of  those  identified  as  possessing  highest 
executive  potential. 

c   Provide  feedback  for  all  candidates  in  the  form  of  personal  con- 
ferences or  written  profiles  identifying  strengths,  weaknesses,  and 
developmental  needs. 

7   The  Intergroup  Evaluation  Board,  comprised  of  the  Chairpersons  of  the 
Group  Boards,  will  make  a  final  screening  to  determine  those  indxvxduals  to 
be  identified  as  "High  Potential." 

8.   Upon  notification  of  selection  for  identification  as  high  potential  each 
selectee,  together  with  his/her  supervisor,  will  prepare  a  five-year  Indi- 
vidual Development  Plan  (IDP).   Guidance  for  preparatxon  of  the  IDP  wxll  be 
provided  by  AIR-90. 

Enclosure  (1) 
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9.  Office  Heads  and  Division  Directors  will  review  IDPs  of  all  participants 
under  their  supervision,  to  assure  that  the  Plan  is  in  harmony  with  present 
and  future  mission  and  workload  requirements. 

10.  Each  Group  High  Potential  Evaluation  Board  will  also  review  the  IDP, 
to  ensure  that  it  is  neither  wanting  nor  over-ambitious  to  meet  program  and 
organizational  needs,  present  and  future.   The  Board  will  then,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  monitor  progress  on  the  Plan,  to  ensure  that  its  provisions 
are  carried  out,  and  that  any  modifications  are  in  the  best  interests  of 
both  the  Command  and  the  individual. 

11.  Normally,  each  selectee  will  remain  in  the  Executive  Development  Program 
for  five  years.   The  Group  Evaluation  Boards  will,  however,  make  a  formal 
annual  review  of  participants  to  evaluate  progress  in  development  and 
desirability  of  retention  in  the  program. 

12.  A  participant  may  leave  or  be  asked  to  leave  the  program  within  five 
years  because  of  one  of  the  following  situations: 

a.  No  or  little  progress  is  made  in  development  (barring  extraordinary 
circumstances) ; 

b.  The  Group  Evaluation  Board  judges,  on  the  basis  of  performance, 
that  the  individual's  potential  for  executive  responsibilities  is  limited; 

c.  The  participant  reaches  all  developmental  objectives,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  participant,  supervisor,  and  Group  Evaluation  Board; 

d.  The  participant  decides  to  leave  the  program  because  of  a  change  in 
career  goals . 

13.  A  participant  may  remain  in  the  program  beyond  five  years  because  of 
one  of  the  following  situations: 

a.  Extraordinary  workload  or  major  change  in  permanent  assignment  has 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  developmental  experiences  key  to  the  par- 
ticipant's Plan; 

b.  The  participant,  though  deemed  to  have  high  executive  potential,  is 
judged  to'  need  further  development,  in  the  opinion  of  participant,  supervisor, 
and  Group  Evaluation  Board.   In  such  circumstances,  the  participant's  Plan 
would  be  extended  by  one  year. 

14.  The  provisions  of  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  must  be  followed  throughout 
this  program.   The  maintenance  of  a  record  system  for  the  Navy  employee 
training  and  development  program,  which  includes  the  Executive  Development 
Program,  is  authorized  by  Title  5  USC  4103,  4115,  and  4118,  and  by  Executive 
Order  3957.   The  following  requirements  must  be  strictly  followed: 
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a.  Only  information  directly  pertinent  to  the  task  at-hand  (High 
Potential  Identification  or  Individual  Development  Planning)  is  to  be 
requested. 

b.  No  demands  for  personal  information  are  to  be  placed  upon  any 
^ployee . 

c.  All  personal  information  must  be  protected  as  to  confidentiality. 

d.  Only  authorized  officials  involved  in  the  High  Potential  Assessment 
process  or  in  Individual  Development  Planning  are  to  have  access  to  the 
information,  forms,  and  questionnaires  obtained  for  this  program  unless 
prior  authorization  is  granted,  in  writing,  by  the  employees  concerned. 

e.  Any  personal  records  no  longer  needed  for  the  program  implementation 
must  be  either  returned  or  discarded. 

f.  Employees  are  to  be  informed  as  to  the  authority  for  solicitation 

of  any  personal  information,  the  principal  purposes  for  which  the  information 
is  needed,  the  routine  uses  to  be  made  of  the  information,  the  voluntary 
nature  of  the  information,  and  the  consequences  for  not  providing  the 
information. 

15.  Management  must  make  every  effort  possible  to  ensure  that  provisions 

of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act,  and  any  additional  local  requirements 

thereof,  are  followed. 
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PROCEDURES  FOR  IDENTIFICATION  OF  "HIGH  POTENTIAL"  PERSONNEL  IN 
NAVAL  AIR  SYSTEMS  COMMAND  FIELD  ACTIVITIES 


1.  Field  activities  will  follow  the  procedures  and  intent  of  enclosure  (1), 
with  the  following  exceptions: 

a.  The  procedures  and  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  Management  and 
Administration  Directorate  (AIR-90)  in  the  identification  process  may  be 
vested  in  the  personnel  operation  most  suitable  to  the  needs  of  management; 

b.  Personnel  at  the  GS-12  level  may  be  considered  for  inclusion  in  the 
program  if  prior  concurrence  is  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Management  and 
Administration  (AIR-90), 

2.  Each  field  activity  will  provide  a  listing  of  all  individuals  identified 
as  High  Potential  to  NAVAIR  Headquarters  (AIR-90),  and  any  changes  subse- 
quently made  to  this  list  should  also  be  referred  to  AIR-90.   Such  listing  will 
include  the  following  information  on  each  selectee: 

a.  Priority  ranking  (if  appropriate); 

b .  Name ; 

c.  Organizational  location; 

d.  Series  and  grade; 

e.  Occupational  specialty;  and 

f.  Career  goal. 

3.  Copies  of  Individual  Development  Plans  (IDPs)  for  selectees  should  be 
provided  to  AIR-90  for  review.   The  needs  expressed  in  these  IDPs  will 
provide  input  for  planning  and  designing  special  programs,  rotational 
assignments,  and  educational  programs. 
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Full  Organization  Titles 

NAVAIRSYSCOMHQ  -  Naval  Air  Systems  Command  Headquarters, 

Arlington 

NAVWESA  -  Naval  Weapons  Engineering  Support  Activity,  Washington 

NAVPHOCEN  -  Navy  Photographic  Center,  Anacostia 

NAFI  -  Naval  Avionics  Facility,  Indianapolis 

REPLANT  -  Naval  Air  Systems  Command  Representative,  Atlantic, 

Norfolk 

NARF  -  Naval  Air  Rework  Facility 

NAVPLANTREPOS  -  Navy  Plant  Representative  Offices 

REPAC  -  Naval  Air  Systems  Command  Representative,  Pacific, 

San  Diego 

MSDO  -  Management  Systems  Development  Office,  San  Diego 

PACMISTESTCEN  -  Pacific  Missile  Test  Center,  Point  Mugu 

NAVAIRTESTCEN  -  Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent  River 

NAS  -  Naval  Air  Station 

NPTR  -  National  Parachute  Test  Range 

NATF  -  Naval  Air  Test  Facility 

NAEC  -  Naval  Air  Engineering  Center 

NAPTC  -  Naval  Air  Propulsion  Test  Center 

NWEF  -  Naval  Weapons  Evaluation  Facility 

NAILSC  -  Naval  Aviation  Integrated  Logistic  Support  Center 

NATSF  -  Naval  Air  Technical  Support  Facility 

NATSU  -  Naval  Aviation  Engineering  Support  Unit 

EPRF  -  Environmental  Prediction  Research  Facility 

NWC  -  Naval  Weapons  Center 

NADC  -  Naval  Air  Development  Center 
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APPENDIX  F 

Executive  Judgemental  Perceptions  Summarized  Individual  Data 

This  appendix  contains  basic  data  documenting  the  response 
frequency  to  each  answer  to  each  question.   The  expected 
response  is  included  in  order  to  facilitate  grouping  of 
answers  into  two  cells  for  statistical  analysis.   It  was 
calculated  by  multiplying  the  total  number  of  responses  to 
each  question  by  the  percentage  of  respondents  selecting  each 
answer  in  the  previous  survey  of  Navy  Department  supergrade 
civil  servants. 
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EXECUTIVE  JUDGEMENTAL  PERCEPTIONS 
"SUMMARIZED  INDIVIDUAL  DATA 


CHARACTERISTIC 

QUESTION 

ANSWER 

OBSERVED 

EXPECTED 

APPLICABLE 

MEASURED 

* 

T.F.TTF.B 

rfsponsf 

RESPONSE 

TEST 

I -Decision 

26 

A 

6 

3.456 

Chi- 

Making 

B 

4 

3.456 

Square 

c 

1 

4.368 

D 

0 

0.180 

. 

E 

1 

0.360 

N 

0 

0.180 

41 

A 

2 

0.180 

Chi- 

B 

5 

3.636 

Square 

C 

4 

7.452 

D 

0 

0 

E 

0 

0 

N 

1 

0.180 

42 

A 

1 

0.912 

Chi- 

B 

1 

0.180 

Square 

C 

8 

L0.176 

D 

0 

0 

E 

2 

0.732 

N 

0 

0 

43 

A 

0 

0 

Chi- 

B 

0 

0.360 

Square 

C 

3 

5.460 

D 

8 

5.820 

E 

0 

0.360 

N 

1 

0 

44 

A 

2 

1.092 

Chi- 

B 

3 

1.452 

Square 

C 

5 

3.276 

D 

1 

3.276 

E 

1 

2.724 

N 

0 

0.180 

II- Innovation 

27 

A 

4 

1.632 

Chi-, 

B 

5 

5.088 

Square 

C 

3 

4.908 

D 

0 

0 

E 

0 

0 

N 

0 

0.360 

28 

A 

2 

2.724 

Chi- 

B 

2 

3.096 

Square 

C 

5 

3.816 

D 

0 

0.744 
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CHARACTERISTIC 
MEASURED 


1 1- Innovation 
(con't) 


III  Management  of 
Time 


QUESTION 


29 


30 


31 


38 


ANSWER 
LETTER 


E 

N 

A 
B 
C 
D 

E 

N 

A 
B 
C 

D 
E 

N 

A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
N 

,A 
B 

C 

D 

E 
N 


OBSERVED 
RESPONSE 


3 
0 

0 
5 
4 
1 
2 
0 

0 
0 

7 
1 
4 
0 

3 
0 
6 
3 
0 
0 

2 
1 

5 
1 
3 
0 


EXPECTED 
RESPONSE 


t\PPLICABLEj 
TEST 


1.452 
0.180 

0.180 
2.904 
3.455 
2.724 
2.544 
0.180 

1.452 
0.180 
4.000 
3.636 
2.292 
0.360 

1.572 
0.540 
5.460 
4.368 
0 
0 

1.272 
5,820 
2J004 
0.732 
2.184 
0 


Chi- 
Square 


Chi- 
Square 


Chi- 
Square 


Chi- 
Square 
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CHARACTERISTIC 
MEASURED 


QUESTION 


ANSWER 
LETTER 


OBSERVED 
RESPONSE 


EXPECTED 
RESPONSE 


APPLICABLE! 
TEST 


39 


40 


IV-  Communications 


23 


24 


A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
N 

A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
N 

A 
B 
C 

D 
E 

N 

A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
N 


2 
R 

1 
1 
0 
0 

3 

7 
0 
2 
0 
0 

3 
5 
4 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

2 
9 
0 
0 


1.452 
9.256 

0 
0.540 
0.732 

0 

6.000 

5.640 

0 

0.360 

0 

0 

1.452 
6.000 
2.184 
1.272 
0.912 
0.180 

0.180 
1.824 
4.368* 
4.728 
0.732 
0.180 


Chi- 
Square 


Chi- 
Square 


Chi- 

Square 


Chi- 

Square 
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CHARACTERISTIC 

QUESTION 

ANSWER 

OBSERVED 

EXPECTED 

(APPLICABLE 

MEASURED 

# 

LETTER 

RESPONSE 

RESPONSE 

TEST 

IV- Communicat i ons 

25 

A 

2 

1.272 

Chi- 

(con't) 

B 

0 

2.724 

Square 

C 

1 

4.176 

D 

3 

1.824 

E 

6 

1.824 

N 

0 

0.180 

32 

A 

0 

0 

Chi- 

B 

2 

2.544 

Square 

C 

1 

1.092 

D 

1 

0.540 

E 

7 

7.092 

N 

1 

0.732 

33 

A 

1 

0.180 

Chi- 

B 

3  ' 

1.824 

Square 

C 

4 

4.176 

D 

2 

2.004 

E 

2 

3.816 

- 

-  N 

0 

0 

V-Mobility 

9 

3  yrs 

7 

1 

1 

t 

(Note :  For 

8 

1 

Question  Nos. 

11. 

2 

9,  16,  and  17, 

16 

1 

Data  Reduced 

21 

1 

For  Civilians 

25 

1 

Only;  N=9) 

27 

1: 

16 

1 

0 

0.684 

Chi- 

2 

1 

1.638 

Square 

3 

1 

1.908 

4 

2 

1.773 

5 

1 

0.693 

6 

3 

0.819 

£7 

1 

1.359 

N 

0 

0.135 

17 

6 

1 

t 

7 

1 

8 

1 

11 

1 

16 

1 

21 

1 

25 

1 

27 

1 

t 

29 

1 

19 

Yes 
No 

2 

f 

t 

M 
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CHARACTERISTIC 
MEASURED 

QUESTION 

ANSWER 
LETTER 

OBSERVED 
RESPONSE 

EXPECTED 
RESPONSE 

APPLICABLE 
TEST 

V-Mobility 
(con't) 

20 

0 
1 
2 
3 

10 
2 
0 
0 

t 

21* 

A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
N 

1 

0 

5 
1 
5 
0 

1.632 
1.272 
4.176 
0.176 
2.544 
0.912 

Chi- 
Square 

*A  =  High  Profess i( 
D  =  Agriculture;  I 

nal;  B  =  L 
=  Blue  Co 

w  Profess  Lonal  C  =  \ 
Liar 

hite  Colla 

r; 

- 

47 

A 
B 

C  . 
D 
-   E 
N 

1 
1 
9 
1 
0 
0 

4.548 
1.452 
4.728 
0 
1.08 
0.180 

Chi- 
Square 

Vl-Psychie/Status 

34 

Not  A 

Dpropriate 

35 

Yes 
No 

N 

5 

7 
0 

t 

36 

A 

B 

C 

D-J 

1 
0 
4 
0 

t 

37 

A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
N 

1 
4 
0 
1 
1 
.  0 

0.105 
1.694 
1.064 
0.742 
0.847 
2.548 

Chi- 
Square 

46 

A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
N 

0 
0 

1 

8 
3 
0 

0.180 
0.180 
4.908 
5.640 
0.732 
0.360 

Chi- 
Square 

VII -Health 

49 

A 
B 
C 
D 

0 
4 
5 
1 

0 
5.640 
4.176 
0.912 

Chi- 

Square 
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CHARACTERISTIC 

QUESTION 

ANSWER 

OBSERVED 

EXPECTED 

APPLICABLE 

MEASURED 

# 

LETTER 

RESPONSE 

RESPONSE 

TEST 

VI I -Health 

E 

2 

1.272 

(con't) 

N 

0 

0 

VIII  Job  Security 

48 

A 

1 

1.272 

Chi- 

B 

6 

2.724 

Square 

C 

4 

5.820 

- 

D 

1 

1.632 

E 

0 

0 

N 

0 

0.540 

IX  Family 

45 

A 

4 

4.000 

Chi- 

B 

2 

2.364 

Square 

C 

2 

3.096 

D 

1 

0.540 

E 

2 

2.000 

N 

1 

0 

12 

A 

1 

0.180 

Chi- 

B 

0 

0.180 

Square 

- 

-  C 

10 

11.268 

D 

1 

0 

E 

0 

0.360 

N 

0 

0 

13 

Once 

11 

10.000 

t 

Twice 

0 

1.000 

X- Biographical 

4 

Minimum 

29 

37 

t 

Maximum 

58 

63 

Mean 

45.500 

50.439 

Median 

42.500 

51.667 

5 

Male 
Female 

12 
0 

t 

7 

Minimum 
Maximum 
Mean 
Median 

138 

205 
'  156.428 
167.500 

t 

8 

White 
Other 

12 
0 

t 

10 

A 

1 

0.360 

Chi- 

B 

5 

1.452 

Square 

C 

3 

3.084 

D 

1 

0.180 

E 

0 

0.360 

F 

1 

3.636 

G 

1 

2.724 

N 

0 

0.180 
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CHARACTERISTIC 
MEASURED 

QUESTION 
* 

ANSWER 
LETTER 

OBSERVED 
RESPONSE 

EXPECTED 
RESPONSE 

APPLICABLE 
TEST 

X-Biographical 

*11 

A 
B 

4 
3 

4.000 
3.000 

Chi- 
Square 

C 

0 

2.000 

D 

4 

1.837 

N 

0 

0.165 

14 

Sons 

15 

107 

t 

Daughters 
Total 

15 
30 

107 
214 

Mean 

2.727 

3.147 

N 

11 

68 

- 

15 

A 

2 

0.180 

Chi- 

B 

0 

0.180 

Square 

C 

3 

3.276 

D 

1 

0.912 

E 

3 

1.452 

F 

0 

0.912 

G 

1 

1.824 

- 

'  H 

1 

1.632 

I 

1 

0.912 

J 

0 

0.360 

N 

0 

0.560 

18 

A 

2 

1.632 

Chi- 

B 

4 

3.276 

Square 

C 

0 

0.540 

D 

1 

0.180 

E 

5 

6.348 

22 

Yes 
No 

12 
0 

t 

N 

0 

*  A  = 

engineerir 

ig;  B  =  oth 

er  hard  sc: 

Lence ; 

C  = 

soft  scier 

ice ;  D=  bus 

iness 
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APPENDIX  G 
Executive  Judgemental  Perceptions  Summarized  Grouped  Data 

Part  1:   Chi-Square  Analysis 

This  section  contains  the  elements  used  in,  and  the 
results  of,  analysis  of  answers  appropriate  for  non-parametric 
treatment.   Data  were  grouped  into  four  cells  so  that,  where 
possible,  the  expected  (theoretical)  response  was  five  or 
greater  in  those  two  cells.   "From  a  theoretical  point  of 
view,  it  is  legitimate  to  combine  cells  in  any  desired  manner, 
provided  that  one  is  not  influenced  by  the  observed  frequencies." 
[Hoel,  1954].   To  insure  independence  of  such  influence, 
the  following  methodology  was  consistently  applied  in  the 
grouping.   Whenever  any  one  answer  expected  selection  seven 
or  more  times,  that  answer  was  placed  in  one  cell  by  itself 
and  all  other  grouped  into  the  second  cell;  if  no  such 
dominance  existed,  the  replies  commencing  with  the  first 
were  consecutively  summed  until  a  reasonable  balance  of 
frequencies  was  attained  between  the  two  expected  response 
cells.   The  chi-square  statistic  was  then  calculated  by: 

_N 


> 

ccy 

E. 

1 

i  =  l 


where   0.   =   individually  observed  responses,  and 
E.   =   individually  expected  responses. 
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EXECUTIVE  JUDGEMENTAL  PERCEPTIONS 
SUMMARIZED  DATA 


PART   I'- 

THl-SOUART 

;   ANALYSIS 

QUESTION 

ANSWER 
I£TTERS 

OBSERVED 
RESPONSE 

EXPECTED 
RESPONSE 

CHIr 
SQUARE 

CRITICAL 
VATJTF. 

DIFFERENT 

i 

26 

A,B 

C,D,E,N* 

10 

2 

6.912 
5.088 

3.254 

3.841 

No 

c 
c 

•r 

n41 

4 

4 

C 
A,B,D,E,N 

4 
8 

7.452 
4.548 

4.219 

3.841 

Yes 

1  42 
i 

c 

•2  43 

CO 
•i-4 
O 

C 

A,B,D,E,N 
A,B,C 
D,E,N 

8 
4 
3 
9 

10.176 
1.824 
5.820 
6.180 

3.061 
2.653 

3.841 
3.841 

No 
No 

\ 

5  44 
f 

A,B,C, 
D,E,N 

A,B 
C,D,E,N 

10 

2 

9 
3 

5.820 
6.180 

6.720 
5.280 

5.829 
1.765 

3.841 
3.841 

Yes 
No 

j 

,27 

c 
c 

28 

4 

5 

j 

A,B 
C,D,E,N 

4 
8 

5.820 
6.180 

1.105 

3.841 

No 

4J 

5  29 

5* 

S 

A,B,C 
D,E,N 

9' 

3 

6.539 
5.461 

2.036 

3.841 

No 

•r 

4 

4 

30 

A,B,C 
D,E,N 

7 
5 

5.632 
6.368 

0.626 

3.841 

No 

* 

31 

C 
A,B,D,E,N 

A,B 
C,D,E,N 

6 

6 

3 
9 

5.460 
6.540 

7.092 
4.908 

0.098 

5.773 

3.841 
3.841 

No 
Yes 

i 

4J 

^  ,38 

0) 

£ 

00 
ctf 

C 

e 

<4-l 

o 
40 

\ 

A,C,D,E,N 
B 

A 
B,C,D,E,N 

B 
A,C,D,E,N 

4 
8 

3 
9 

5 

7 

2.744 
9.256 

6.000 
6.000 

6.000 
6.000 

0.775 
3.000 
0.333 

3.841 
3.841 
3.841 

No 
No 
No 

J 

Q 

p 

C 

23 

4-1 

*    24 

•r-l 
g 

A,B,C 
D,E,N 

3 
9 

6.372 
5.628 

3.805 

3.841 

No 

3 

1    25 
a 
i 

I 

A,B,C 
D,E,N 

3 
9 

8.172 
3.828 

10.261 

3.841 

Yes 

*  no  response 
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QUESTION 

ANSWER 

OBSERVED 

EXPECTED 

CHI- 

CRITICAL 

DIFFERENT 

# 

LETTERS 

RESPONSE 

RESPONSE 

SOUARE 

VALUE 

i 
A  32 

A,B,C,D 

4 

4.176 

C 

E,N 

8 

7.824 

0.011 

3.841 

No 

5  33 

A,B,C 

8 

6.180 

i 

D,E,N 

1,2,3 

4 
2 

5. 820 
4.230 

1.105 

3.841 

No 

lie 

•H 

>4,N 

7 

4.780 

2.207 

3.841 

No 

2    21 

A,B,C 

6 

7.080 

(J 

E 
1 

D,E,N 

6 

4.920 

0.636 

3.841 

No 

I47 

A,B 

2 

6.000 

1 

C,D,E,N 
A,B 

10 

5 

6.000 
1.799 

5.333 

3.841 

Yes 

*    37 

J33 

C,D,E,N 

2 

5.201 

7.666 

3.841 

Yes 

ou 

^46 

A,B,C 

1 

5.268 

1_ 

D,E,N 
A,B 

11 

4 

6.732 
5.640 

6.164 

3.841 

Yes 

49 

Health 

C,D,E,N 
A,B 

8 

7 

6.360 
4.000 

0.900 

3.841 

No 

Job  48 

Security 

C,D,E,N 
A,B 

6 
6 

8.000 
6.364 

2.750 

3.841 

No 

A    45 
>» 

i— i 

•H 
| 

•2    12 

C,D,E,N 

6 

5.636 

0.440 

3.841 

No 

C 

10 

11.268 

1 

A,B,D,E,N 
A,B,C 

2 
9 

0.732 
4.896 

2.339 

3.841 

No 

I    10 

>C 

3 

7.104 

5.811 

3.841 

Yes 

I— 1 

3  u 

A 

4 

4.000 

•H 
JCi 

a. 

B,C,D,E,N 

8 

8.000 

0.000 

3.841 

No 

1   15 

A,B,C 

5 

3.636 

o 

•H 

>C 

7 

8.364 

0.533 

3.841 

No 

XI 

l         18 

A,B,C,D 

7 

5.652 

T 

E 

5 

6.348 

0.608 

3.841 

No 
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This  statistic  was  then  compared  against  a  critial  value 
from  tables  at  a  probability  of  occurrence  of  .950   and  one 
degree  of  freedom  (numbers  of  pairs  minus  one) . 

Part  2:   Student's  t  Analysis 

This  part  displays  the  data  from  answers  to  questions 
analyzed  parametrically  by  application  of  the  ^'Student's  t" 
technique,  where 

X   -   X 


N 


and  X   =   mean  of  the  responses  to  the  current  study; 


X 


mean  of  the  previous  responses  from  Navy  Department 


supergrades 


and  S 


the  variances  associated  with 


o         e 

X„   and  X  ,   and  N   and  N   are  the  number  of  responses 
o        e         o        e  * 

in  each  instance. 

The  test  statistic  was  compared  with  a  table  value  at 
a  p(t)   of   .05   and  degrees  of  freem  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  number  of  respondents  of  both  groups  to  each  question, 
minus  two  [Crow,  Davis,  and  Maxfield,  1955].   The  hypothesis 
that  the  populations  are  alike  with  probable  significance 
is  rejected  if  the  calculated  value  of  t   exceeds  the  table 
value  [Moroney,  1974]  at  the   .05   level. 
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APPENDIX  H 

Motivational  Style  Questionnaire  Tabulated  Data 

This  appendix  contains  both  the  raw  and  adjusted  data 
from  the  12  returns  of  Appendix  B.   The  data  are  summarized, 
explained,  and  analyzed  in  the  text. 
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MOTIVATIONAL    STYLE    QUESTIONNAIRE 

TABULATED  DATA 

ANSWER 

ACTUAL   COUNTS— — 
■ ^ADJUSTED 

COUNT 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

ADJUSTMENT 

+  1 

0 

+  2 

0 

+  1 

-2 

7  y^ 

*  yT 

10  v^ 

^yT 

5 

7      ^/ 

1 

y^% 

yS 4 

/\1 

/?> 

6 

/s 

2 

5   yT 

Sy^ 

*>  / 

by/ 

5 

7      >^ 

y^b 

y/     5 

i/lO 

y^b 

6 

y/l 

3 

3  yr 

5    >^ 

^/ 

Syr 

9 

8       v^ 

S 4 

/      ^ 

/       8 

ySS 

/ 

10 

y/b 

4 

6     >/ 

/±  yS 

by/ 

lyT 

8 

10 

X1 

/  4 

/       8 

y/   2 

9 

yr% 

m 

5 

i.y^ 

7  y^ 

i\y//' 

IjT 

6. 

9.5/ 

5 

H 

/  6.5 

yS      1 

yS   6 

ySl.% 

7.5 

/7.5 

6 

9  /^ 

/to 

§  yS 

/       9 

7  yT 

yS   9 

yr    H 

4 

5 

3  >^ 
yr\ 

Q 
O 

PL, 
CO 

7 

t>  // 

^  yS 

y/  4 

§y/ 
y^W 

ly/ 

/  5 

7 

8 

5      >^ 

6  / 

Syr 

10/^ 

4/ 

3 

8     >^ 

1 

8 

X1 

S        5 

y^       \1 

y^        A 

4 

yTb 

b  yS 

3/ 

§yS 

Sy^ 

5 

%      / 

9 

X     7 

•^    3 

y^W 

yr    5 

6 

y^b 

10 

Sy^ 

/       6 

^yT 

yS      3 

ly^ 

X     9 

yT       3 

7 

8 

9       ./ 

/^  7 

11 

X     6 

X      8 

lyS 

yS          9 

\y 

yT        3 

5 

6 

%  y/ 

12 

S  y^ 

^/  6 

byS 

yS      6 

by/ 
yS     8 

/^    4 

5 

6 

10      ./" 

yT% 

TOTAL 

yS      63 

89,^ 

^47.5 

69. 

8L5 

/68.5| 
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APPENDIX  I 

Managerial  Style  Questionnaire 

Tabulated  Data 

This  appendix  contains  the  tabulated  data  from  the  Mana- 
gerial Style  Questionnaire  for  both  the  reference  population 
(Part  1)  and  the  study  population  (Part  II) .   Data  are  sum- 
marized and  evaluated  in  the  text. 
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